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Tue Hermir or AGUALTA, 


BeauTIFuL as a poet’s dream of that dawn “ when the mor- 
ning stars sang together,” broke the 17th day of May, 18—. 
Silent lay the glassy, slumbering sea, and motionless the mist 
upon the blue hill’s side, catching successively, from the in- 
creasing light, the hues of purple, crimson and violet. And 
soft as a distant spirit’s murmur, fell the hundred springs of 
Agualta from the impending heights, libations from nature’s 
cup to Him, who made “the dayspring to know its place.” 
I believe, that if I were to live an hundred years within the 
tropics, the inexpressible beauties of the morning would still 
come upon me like a spell. I never could resist its influen- 
ces, but, on some green hill, or by the sea-beat shore, would 
meet its first indications, inhaling the fresh air with the zest 
of that delicate epicure, the camelion ; and turning to each 
point of the compass, with the boundless wish that I had an 
eye that could command a whole horizon. If to prefer com- 
munion with nature to the companionship of men be misan- 
thropv, then, I fear, I must be entered with that ill-favored 
class of bipeds. But whether the feeling be natural to my bo- 
som or not, it was nurtured in the tropics, where pleasant in- 
deed must be the feast of reason or flow of soul, that can lure 
a man naturally reserved, from the greenest woods and bright- 
est waters on which the sun shines ; and where man has done 
his utmost to make the contrast between nature and himself 
as glaring as possible. There are none “ whose passion pul- 
ses beat like yours.” You must either forswear your nature, 
and plunge madly into the sweeping tide of worldly pursuits 
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654 The Hermit of Agualta. 
os babbba aE and unworthy pleasures, or retire to the mountain or the sea- 
mae i shore, where you can feel that however “ glory or freedom 
ne Mois. fade, yet nature still is fair.” You will return from your soli- 
hE Le tude, it is true, with a poorer relish for the intercourse of men, 
ae gba but I maintain it, your heart will not be the worse; you 
Fie ae would relieve the distresses of the most abandoned of the be- 
a i Pia ings you ‘shun, far more cheerfully than would any of his mates. 
| ne TA eehas This is not misanthropy. ‘The spirit that stands open handed 
ae ea to alleviate the woes incident to mortality, however it may 
ae. ae. shrink in turn from the sympathies of its kind, and though it 
a a would rather pour forth its sorrows to the winds than to its fel- 
aie ae lows, if it merits not equal thanks with those who make it their 
baa: . d business to visit the sick and imprisoned, surely deserves not 
so harsh a name. Misanthropy should be made of sterner 
stuff. 
Eee i! [ have been insensibly led to these remarks, I believe, 
by the way of propitiating my readers if they should discover 
os 7 in me a propensity to paint nature rather than the lords of cre- 
ec! a) Y: ation, whose feelings, passions and history must ever be ac- 
a counted the most interesting study of mankind, and the most 
moving theme of story. 
be? ne It was morning in the vale of Agualta. I do not mean a 
Heit ite New England morning, with a drizzling north-easter; nor a 
per a Canadian morning, with the air filled with invisible razors ; 
eet ee nor a Carolinian one, with fever and ague rising in their dingy 
hf ” i a shrouds, from fen and morass, to seek whom they may devour ; 
Mea liod nor yet an English morning, where the blessed sun has to 
at ee breakfast upon some hundred thousand tons of fog before he 
ae ae can show his face; but a genuine West Indian morn, where 
ca the light bursts forth, new and vivid as at the first unsealing 
tae ae of its fountain, and the whole field of view, from the 
ae {i Ae mountain’s tapering top to the transparent sea, seems as if it 
caret | had literally slept, and was now waking to fresh life. On such 
Dee oe a morning | set out on horseback, to explore the vale of Agual- 
agi! ta, which lay a few miles from my residence. 
neti Contrary to the custom of the couniry, and to the great 
Pees | scandal of my friends, I seldom took a servant with me on my 
a A journeys of discovery. A West Indian never thinks of walk- 
aie 4 ing a mile, nor of riding that distance without a runner at his 


horse’s heels. But I was always headstrong. I even thought 
of introducing the good old New England custom of rambling 
into the woods on foot, as had been my wont, during my days 
of tutelage, in the land of Roger Williams ; but the genius of 
the country came near taking a signal revenge for my presump- 
tuous attempts at innovation, It was thus :—On the morning 
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after my arrival at Water Valley, I broke away like a newly 
caught Cherokee, and got a mile and a half into the woods 
before I thought whether it would do or not. But my doubts 
on the subject were soon resolved; for, on turning round a 
huge cotton tree, I was confronted by a gigantic negro, arm- 
ed with a cutlass. 

‘¢Make bow for macaroni, massa,” said he, making a pro- 
found salaam, but looking confoundedly saucy. ‘ Me make 
bow for macaroni, massa,” he repeated, before my fright allow- 
ed me to guess at his meaning. But the extended palm on the 
highway or in a dark wood conveys but one idea the world 
over ; so I dropped a piece of money into it in a hurry. 

“'Thankee, massa,” said he, seizing my hand and kissing it, 
which I endured about as comfortably, as if the same ceremo- 
ny had been performed by a tiger. 

To my shame I confess that I snatched away my hand 
and bolted; and stopped not till I dropped down by the 
old windmill of Water Valley, a tired and a wiser man. 
And never did I venture forth again, without having in my 
pocket an argument that would be more thana quid pro quo 
for dirk or cutlass. But not having had, as yet, any evil ex- 
periences in my equestrian expeditions, I concluded that the 
genius of the isle, thinking me sufficiently punished by my 
late fright, was willing to come to a truce, and meet me half 
way; I giving up walking, and he the negro courant. Alone, 
then, and at sunrise, I found myself on one of the most re- 
markable points of this rotund ball. The reader must imag- 
ine a peak of the Blue Mountains (Jamaica) rising to a round- 
ed top, and then by an earthquake’s power, split into three 
distinct summits, (for so says tradition of the case in hand,) 
each standing in one of the angles of an equilateral triangle, 
and inclosing between them the valley in question. ‘To see it 
as it is, blooming and verdant, one is tempted to believe that 
it had been always thus, but in some unknown way locked 
from the knowledge of men; and, that at some mysterious 
‘Open Sesame,’ and with the quickness of that magical scene 
in Cherry and Fair Star, when the blighted grove is clothed 
instantaneously with flowers and fruit, the mountain’s barren 
breast had been sundered, and the paradise it held revealed. 
But here doubtless was a scene of hideous ruin, which the 
hand of time, that softener of the rough ways of the earth, and 
redeemer of provinces from the empire of the great deep, has 
gradually smoothed over, till, at length, it is filled with all that 
is rare and delicious in this wonderful climate. All around it 
the land rises to the height of one thousand feet, and is clothed 
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with gigantic trees, rising, like the walls of an amphitheatre, 
column upon column, with their green capitals, and hung by 
the whole family of vines with festoons and streamers. ‘There 
is a single notch in the hills upon the north-east, which 
seems to have been purposely left open to admit the earliest 
beam of the sun, or to give its inhabitants a bird’s-eye view of 
the glorious sea, or that the trade wind, that rover of the deep, 
might have free course to enter and revel in its bowers. If it 
were stripped of its foliage, | should pronounce it the crater 
of an extinguished volcano; and the opening at the north, 
the ancient channel of the lava. But there is not a trace of 
subterranean fire in this part of the island, and the tradition 
of its formation, as above described, in the earthquake which 
destroyed Port Royal, is sufficiently authentic. 

I had ascended the mountain in a very tedious serpentine 
upon its northern face, and after pausing a moment in the gap 
to admire the beautiful stream which conveyed off the super- 
fluous waters of the place, and here leaps down the precipice 
in an unbroken column of three hundred feet, I spurred my 
steed, and plunged at once amid the bowers of this “ green 
house” of the tropics. At length, after following the rivulet 
about a mile, I threw myself upon its bank to rest, and to sur- 
vey more leisurely the objects near me. There was an endless 
variety of trees and plants rarely seen in the lower regions. 
There were birds of the gayest plumage, in the trees. The 
water literally forced its way through vines and flowers, and 
played upon ruddy pebbles, which, had they been rubies, 
could not have made it sparkle more brightly, or chime more 
melodiously. The most delicious sensation stole over me. 
The Arcadian shades of classic Greece rose upon my memo- 
ry, and nothing was wanting to complete the enchantment but 
the presence of the guardian spirit—some Dryad, such as a 
poet might have dreamed of in my situation. 

Something here frighted my horse. I rose quickly and 
saw hard by, under a mountain cedar, a figure which, had it 
not been tall, and erect as the tree by which it stood, I should 
certainly have pronounced the incarnation of Old Age. A 
large palm leaf hat covered his head, from which long gray 
locks fell to his shoulder and breast, and mingled there with 
a most majestic beard. The expression of his eye was singu- 
larly unearthly—calm, yet full of the interest with which a 
superior being may be supposed to regard the children of 
mortality. Had I met him on ruinous Hecla, by the Nile, or 
amid the upper solitudes of the Cordilleras, | should have 
paid him my obeisance at once as the genius loci. As it 
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was, methought he was hugely out of place. He advanced 
towards me with a benignant smile as if he read my thoughts. 

‘“ You are surprised,” he said, ina voice of great melody, 
and slightly marked with a foreign accent, “ to see one like 
me—the ruins of your race—in these green solitudes, where 
nothing fades but him who makes his boast of immortality.” 

Notwithstanding his solemnity, my romance still kept up- 
permost. ‘ After being ushered into such a paradise,” I re- 
plied, “I was. prepared for anything in the shape of nymph 
or fairy; but not, I confess, for an apparition altogether as 
venerable as yourself.” : 

“| have lived in these valleys ten years, young man,” said 
he, ‘and am not altogether so old or helpless as you imagine ; 
but sorrow,” he continued, “‘ whitens the locks unto death’s 
harvest, as rapidly as that sun the fields to the reaper’s hand.” 

In such conversation I walked on by the side of my singu- 
lar companion ‘a few rods further up the beautiful stream, till 
rising a little hill we came at once upon a neatly thatched 
cottage, so closely embowered that it could not be seen till 
one was almost actually entering it. It was so situated, how- 
ever, that when, at the old gentleman’s invitation, | had en- 
tered and taken a seat in its little verandah, [ could look 
through ‘the notch’ and see far, far away, hovering like a 
spirit on the utmost verge of the earth, a solitary white sail ; 
but it soon flitted past, like a white cloud before the nigh 
glass of the astronomer. | : 

‘“ And is it possible that you live here alone?” said I, after 
taking a rapid survey of the premises. 

‘“ Not entirely,” said he ; “do you not hear the sounds from 
that tree?” 

On a large bread-nut tree before the house were hundreds 
of birds, hopping from branch to branch, and filling the air 
with music. They were the most singularly beautiful crea- 
tures imaginable; somewhat larger than a Canary bird, of 
the most glossy black, with a bright red eye set in the centre 
of a white circle, like a ruby in a pearl ring. 

“They are the Barbadoes blackbird,” said the old gentle- 
man; “they always settle ih colonies upon a single tree. 
They prefer the bread-nut tree, and, at this moment, there are 
more than one hundred nests on the one before you. ‘They have 
a prior right to the soil, for they settled here before me, and 
no consideration would induce me to cut down that tree.” 

“It is natural,” said I, “that in your loneliness you should 
become attached to beast and bird, and even to particular 
plants and trees.” 
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“Tt is true,” said he, “and well is it for man that it is 
so—and yet I am not quite alone.” 

He rose as he spoke, and passing under the magnificent aw- 
ning of the palms, cedars and tamarinds, in the rear of the 
house, brought me to a clearing of several acres. Here were 
all kinds of garden vegetables, rare fruits, and flowers, and 
some hundred thrifty coffee plants. A sturdy fellow, with a 
dark Portuguese looking countenance, was busily engaged in 
clearing up a thick growth of young trees that skirted the lit- 
tle plantation. 

“Here is proof,” said he, “that my friend Sancho, at least, 
is no common hermit, for he lives by the sweat of his brow. 
Poor fellow! he has ate my bread in prosperity, and will not 
leave his old master now that the cloud is on him; so I en- 
courage him to cultivate this tract to keep him contented and 
happy. He labors all the week, and with his wife goes to 
market on Sunday.” 

‘¢ But why,” said I, “ does he now and then leave adank 


sapling standing ?” 


‘“‘ These are coffee trees,” said he, “ that the wood has grown 
up and choked. All the plants I have were in this way rescu- 
ed from the dominion of the forest, and thousands more are 
still buried in that thicket.” 

“Then this spot has been inhabited before,” said I. 

‘‘ Yes, doubtless there have been hermits here before me,” 
replied he, smiling as he used the term; ‘but where are they 
now?” he continued, and a change passed over his counte- 
nance, ‘“ and how shortly may the same question be asked as 
fruitlessly, when some future invader of the wilderness shall 
discover here the plantations of Vincent Velasques !” | 

We took another path and were once more near the rivulet, 
when [| thought I heard a guitar. I listened—it was no il- 
lusion, and now there was a very rich voice accompanying it. 
My “Arcadia” again got the ascendancy. “ Ah, here is at 
last the genia loci,” thought I, almost aloud, as on advancing 
a few steps further, I discovered in the musician a beautiful 
female. But instead of being equipped like a wood-nymph, 
she sat by the stream, singing with an upward cast of coun- 
tenance almost divine, what I now recognized as a Spanish 
hymn to the Virgin. My romance vanished. I could have 
kneeled to her as the Catholic bows to Madonna, but not as to 
a heathen goddess. The old gentleman visibly enjoyed my 
surprise, but soon advanced and introduced me :—“My daugh- 
ter Angelica,” said he; and never did I bow to one of the 
sex with deeper homage ; for never was the purity of heaven 
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in the soul more clearly reflected than from her calm black 
eye ; nothing could be more beautifully majestic, and at the 
same time more sweetly feminine, than the bend of the head 
and the air with which she received my salutation. 

“ You have now seen us all,” said the old gentleman, “save 
Sancho’s wife, who may not care to be visible, and a mule or 
two.” 

Time sped amazingly. I had spent the day—had dined 
with them, my astonishment increasing momentarily at the 

olished sense and occasional bursts of melancholy pathos 
that marked the conversation of the father, and my senses suf- 
ficiently bewildered with the surpassing loveliness of the 
daughter,—and it was time for me to depart. 

“ We see but little company,” said Velasques, as I took my 
leave, “but the Hermit of Agualta will always be happy to 
welcome you to his solitude.” } 

How vastly more powerful an interest is attached to man 
than to any other object on this globe of ours. I passed on 
my way without heeding tree or flower, my thoughts intent on 
Velasques and hisdaughter. Nature’s aristocracy was written 
on their brows, and there was that about them that was redo- 
lent of other times. ‘There is evidently a tale to be told,” 
concluded I, as I emerged from the valley, and became aware 
that one of the most splendid sunsets of this land of light was 
deluging the broad west with its glories. 

The old man’s invitation was not disregarded. I soon be- 
came intimate at the valley. One day, as we were sitting 
alone at a little distance from the house, after I had entertain- 
ed him for some time with speculations on the virtues of soli- 
tude like those at the commencement of this article, which he 
ae with an incredulous smile, Velasques spoke as fol- 
ows: 

“ You are wrong—you are wrong, my young friend ; at least, 
so far as you think that contemplation alone can furnish prop- 
er aliment for the mind. It may do for a while; it is a most 
exquisite dessert after the mind has reaped the substantials of 
its existence, ‘mid the stir and shock of men ;’ but continue it 
alone, and the ever craving spirit, for want of that commerce 
with its fellows which seems essential to its healthful exis- 
tence, will turn inwardly, and, with an unnatural appetite, 
prey upon itself. It may also be taken as an anodyne for light 
sorrow—that sorrow which agitates the surface of the deep 
within us, but does not pervade, poison and whirl it up from 
the bottom; it can no more affect the case of this last, than 
can the constant flow of Jordan, or the visitings of the winds 
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of Palestine heal that putrid lake which covers Sodom. Hear 
the experience of a man whose heart was crushed in the world, 
and who fled hither for relief and has been disappointed. My 
father was descended from an ancient and wealthy family in 
Andalusia, but being a younger son, and having a rapacious 
elder brother, when he came to his majority he found himself 
comparatively destitute. But his was the true spirit of inde- 
pendence—a spirit that would win him a fortune where oth- 
ers would starve. Discarding the prejudices common to pa- 
trician families, he went to Cadiz and engaged in trade, and 
finally died at a good old age, leaving me, his only son, a wild 
youth of twenty-four, with an estate little inferior to the proud 
heritage of the family at Cordova. But there are those who 
seem born under an evil star—whom misfortune follows like a 
blood-hound through the race of life—whose only escape is in 
the grave. Is it destiny ? or how shall we account for it, that 
the heavens should rain blessings continual and unmingled 
upon one, while a malison, a mildew, blasts the efforts of an- 
other in the bud, or lets them ripen only to be swept with the 
whirlwind. Is it chance? Chance never made this beautiful 
earth—beautiful at times even to my eyes, to whom it has 
yielded nought but thorns and poisons—nor does it govern it. 
Eternity shall explain all. ‘At one fell swoop,” all my pos- fF 
sessions were swept from me, and a price set upon my head, [ 
for some suspicion of being concerned in fanning the embers [—) 
of liberty, which have periodically burst forth in a flame, in my : 
native province. The son of my father’s brother was my prin- 4 
cipal accuser, and, no doubt, shared in the spoil. Butmy [f 
spirit then was elastic as that tall bamboo by the stream. 
The hurricane at whose presence I have seen it bowed even to 
the earth, is no sooner passed than it springs erect as ever, 
shorn, it may be of some of its feathery branches, but the sap 
which they consumed shoots upward, and the plant is strong- 
er for the pruning. Even so, ina week after the catastrophe, 
and with a very few thousand dollars, [ embarked at Lisbon 
for the British islands, the gayest of a large company of emi- 
srants. We cast anchor at nightfall near the east end of Ja- 
maica to wait a pilot. But at daybreak [ found myself upon 
the beach a shipwrecked and pennyless man. A squall of an 
hour had dashed our brave bark ona coral rock, and toescape fF 
with life was all that was permitted us. This was a rude blast [_ 
for the poor bamboo,—nevertheless, it rose. I 
I recollected that a branch of my mother’s family had long fF 
been established in Kingston. hither [ travelled on foot— [F- 
enquired out my relative, and exhibited such evidence ascon-  F- 
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vinced him of our relationship. John Montovio was rich; he 
was more—one of the most benevolent of men. I was put 
into his counting house, won his confidence by my integrity 
and perseverance ;—in two years was a partner in the business 
with his son ; in two more the husband of his only daughter, 
and in ten the father of three lovely girls. In this time my 
father and benefactor died, and I was as rich as | could 
well desire. I sickened of the monotony and slavery of busi- 
ness. I had heard of happiness in a cottage, and from the hot 
brick walls and dusty streets of Kingston, I retired to a beau- 
tiful little seat which I had at the foot of the Liguanea moun- 
tains. ‘The picturesque country around was thickly sprinkled 
with similar establishments. ‘The circumstance of my foreign 
birth had been no bar to the sympathies of the open hearted 
English, and here for six months [ tasted almost to an intoxi- 
cation of happiness, the inestimable blessing of “ wife, chil- 
dren and friends.” Blessed Triad of the heart! well may ye 
be toasted forever by all who have the least perception of your 
meaning. My wife was all I could wish her—the most femi- 
nine of her sex; and though she possessed to excess some of 
the amiable weaknesses of woman, I would not have had them 
exchanged for a strength of mind that would have made even 
her thoughts independent of mine, for the world. I always 
detested the character of the English Elizabeth. I never 
could love a woman tinged with anything masculine. I would 
as soon have taken a bearded man to my arms as a blue or a 
termagant. But here it was that I became fatally convinced 
of a woful error of which rich people generally, and West 
Indians more particularly, are guilty, in trusting their children 
io improper nurses. ‘The nursery maid with us is invariably 
an African, and without the utmost vigilance of the mother, 
before your children are six years of age they will be the ve- 
riest little heathens extant. Ghosts, witches, the whole gen- 
eration of African devils, and, worst and blackest on the list, 
their infernal Obi, will be as much matters of belief as any 
article of religion taught them by their mother. My wife had 
been bred up in the same way. She was familiar with all 
the superstitions of the negroes, and perhaps was on that ac- 
count less guarded than a stranger to their ways would have 
been. For myself, I will confess, that by a mistake too com- 
mon in this country, I considered the business of instruction 
more appropriately the mother’s province, and seldom meddled 
with her charge further than to caress or romp with the dear 
creatures. When therefore by the merest accident I discov- 
ered to what extent and depth their tender minds were im- 
VOL. I1.....NO. X. 83 
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bued with these horrid superstitions, | own to you that I was 
frightened and enraged beyond measure. 

I was sitting in the back verandah of my house one bright, 
starry evening, with Anna Maria, my second girl, then in her 
fourth year, standing between my knees, swinging herself to 
and fro, and prattling in her sweet, laughing way, and ever and 
anon throwing back her curls to catch my eye, or to ask 
some question, when suddenly there appeared a bright light 
moving among the plantain trees of the negro hamlet. The 
child crept close to me, with every symptom of terror, and 
whispered—* Congo Jane is flying to-night, but Anna Maria 
has been good, ’pa.” | 

*“ Congo Jane!” said I, 

“Yes ’pa—see the fire that she makes come out of her 
temples to burn bad people; but I have always been good to 
Congo Jane.” 

I was astonished; and by a few questions found her knowl- 
edge of negro witchcraft far greater than I could have im- 
agined ; and what was worse, that she believed it. ‘ Nurse 
had told her so, and nurse had said that Congo Jane would 
burn people that were not good to her.’ Thus it seemed that 
a regular system of propitiatory offering had been instituted 
to the shrine of this female Moloch; the nurse, who acted as 
priestess, doubtless coming in for a large share of fees. 

Congo Jane was a superannuated black, who had been for 
a great number of years a fixture on the estate. She was 
tall, gray headed, one eyed, and a reputed witch; and alto- 
gether, with her long walking stick, and mouth constantly 
in motion, she was as sinister looking an object as you would 
care to behold. Her Obi was accounted the most potent in 
the parish, and many a dark legend was extant among the 
negroes, of her having employed it successfully against human 
life. But I never dreamed that these ridiculous stories would 
gain credit among any but the negroes. I even thought that 
Jane’s Obi might be an excellent thing to keep the rogues in 
subjection ;.and with true West Indian indifference, hardly 
bestowed a second thought upon the subject, further than 
occasionally to jeer the old beldame on her art, or to threaten 
in jest some refractory slave with it. She was proud of the 
consideration which it gained her among the negroes, and 1s 
said to have kept, as a symbol of her trade, a calabash filled 
with grave dirt and parrot’s feathers, and covered with mystic 
characters, suspended before her hut. It was also a source 
of revenue to her, for she was constantly receiving presents 
from those who were desirous of purchasing her good will, or 
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rather neutrality, But she broke her chain when she presumed 
to levy contribution on my family. I ordered her to be bound 
hand and foot, laid on a mule, and carried to the provision 
grounds five miles up the mountain, and threatened her with 
‘anine and thirty’ if ever she appeared at ‘ Mountain foot’ 
again. The nursery maid I degraded to the kitchen, first 
giving her a nine and thirty, and threatened her with ‘ the 
field’ if ever she tampered with the children more. But there 
is venom enough in a toad to kill a man. 

Business called me to Kingston. In two days a frighted 
slave rushed into my presence with the news that Congo Jane 
had set Obi for the children. Notwithstanding what I had 
previously seen and heard, I was inclined to treat the matter 
lightly. 

? Well,” said I, “ has it killed them?” 

“They sick, sir,” said the fellow, “and Misses she there 
sick too, sir.” 

I was thunder struck, and had my horse saddled immediate- 
ly. Convinced that there was something more in this than 
the idle fears of the slave wot of, I took with me a medical 
friend and my brother-in-law. It was late in the day when 
we arrived. On one of the forbidden fruit trees before the 
house was a calabash with all the usual paraphernalia of Obi, 
grave dirt, birds’ heads and feathers, and marked with three 
coffins. None of the slaves had dared to touch it. We 
entered the house. It was filled with the wailings of pain. 
My wife and the two children (Angelica was then an infant) 
were in their beds, with every indication of the most violent 
illness. My wife was able to state as follows :—The children 
had been the first to discover the accursed Obi, early that 
morning. ‘Their terror almost amounted to fits; and she was 
herself greatly agitated. She succeeded, however, in sooth- 
ing them sufficiently to eat some rice broth for their dinner, 
which the cook had made very nice. But all would not do; 
from being frighted they became sick, and were now as I saw 
them. The doctor here examined their pulses very carefully. 

“ When was this Obi set?” he enquired. — 

“Last night, sir,” said one of the domestics. 

“Rapid work this, for Obi,” said he, in a perfectly calm 
voice ; ** come, is there any of this rice left?” 

“There is my dish on the table with the spoon in it,” said 
poor little Anna Maria, by whose bed he was standing, “ the 
Obeah spoiled it; I did not love it.” 

The doctor looked in the dish a moment, and then held up 
the spoon. Horror of horrors! the silver was black. “ Poi- 
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soned! poisoned!” was the searing thought that flashed upon 
me, and might have been my exclamation, but I recollected 
nothing distinctly of those dreadful moments, only that when 
I recovered my senses there were three corpses in my house. 

* *  * Congo Jane could not be found; but as it was 
said that she had a son who was chief of a gang of runaways 
that infested a neighboring district, it is probable that she found 
an asylum among them. 

The quondam nursery maid confessed, after condemnation, 
that she had persuaded the old hag to set the Obi to further 
her own schemes of vengeance ; supposing in her ignorance 
that all accidents would inevitably be laid at the witch’s door. 
But she gave too strong a dose, and————I watched the pile 
when she suffered till she was burned to a cinder. * * 

Well, then followed a confused space of time—how long | 
know not, only my Angelica had become a tall girl—taller 
than Anna Maria—but she had not her look. I left her with 
her uncle and fled from Kingston. ‘There were so many 
black faces there—every one seemed a gibbering fiend, sent 
from the pit of darkness to make faces at me. Travelling 
northward, I found this spot—bought the whole—and wo to 
the African who ventures to cross me here.” 

His tone had sunk to an unnatural depth, and his eye shone 
with the burning thought of his wrongs. It affected me un- 
pleasantly, but he soon dropped his face upon his knee, and, 
in a few moments lifted it again, calm and sedate as usual. 

* And you have not then found in solitude the desired re- 
lief?” 

“ Relief!” echoed he, with a sad smile, “can you point me 
to a plant in all this wilderness that can cure sorrow? My 
disease has been only changed by coming hither. When I 
fled society it was a raging fever, now it is a consumption; 
slow, but no less sure. No, mind is not thus the slave of mat- 
ter. Immortal is its nature—so are its hopes ; from immortal- 
ity then must come its consolations. No, it is nature—barren, 
dreary nature, that is healed and beautified by the healthful, 
life-giving touch of mind. It is mind that casts its shadow 
on each thing it passes. It is mind that colors the glass 
through which we look at nature, as well as at futurity. This 
rotund ball is nothing. The earth is dirt. Man makes the 
world and gives each spot its character—the hills, the fields, 
the woods and streams, the blushing flowers—the sparkling 
sky, their tints of loveliness. This same earth and heaven, 
therefore, which to your undimmed eye may be clad in flow- 
ers and gilded with sunbeams, to me is but strewed with ashes 
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and hung with sackcloth. But blessed be God, from eter- 
nity there gleams a ray through this curtain of the dark, which 
does more to cheer my darkness than all the suns of the firma- 
ment. It has written upon my heart, as with a sunbeam, that 
the ways of God are righteous though inscrutable, and -that 
in the light of that eternal day whence it emanates, all shall 
be revealed and justified. It is mystery but wisdom all. The 
same sun which turns yonder plain to dust, draws up the show- 
er to the mountain, and the hand that dug the grave of Port 
Royal deep in the sea, has opened an asylum for Vincent Ve- 
lasques.” 

He rose with a serene and elevated air, and made a motion 
to go. But some points of his tale still seemed a little in the 
mist. 

“ Angelica, you say, was left in Kingston.” 

“Yes,” said he; “but my brother has brought her to me 
every summer to spend a few weeks, and for the last two years, 
the dear girl, at her own entreaty, has been with me constant- 
ly. Sancho, my old faithful servant, the companion of all my 
fortunes, seemed so essentially a part of myself that I forgot 
to give him a separate chapter.” 

“ But Angelica,” interrupted [ 

“Well, what of her? Is she not good?” 

“Too good,” replied I, with an uncomfortable sensation in 
my throat, “to be left alone in this island.” 

“T understand you,” said he—‘The old man must soon 
sleep—not, alas, with his fathers—but it matters not—it will 
be no less sound ; but Angelica is provided for !” 

Now I had not a doubt that at Velasques’s death, his daugh- 

ter would return to her mother’s brother. But then it did not 
seem to me exactly the thing. Something more I thought was 
necessary to her happiness. 
_ “ Angelica is provided for,” quoth the old man, and dash- 
ing his hand across his brow, he walked away. It was 
well perhaps, that he did so; for 1 know not what folly I might 
have uttered next. Sundry reminiscences of the sea also 
came to my aid, suggesting unanswerable questions, such as 
what I meant? &c. and I mounted my horse and departed. 

Business having called me to another part of the island, it 
was several weeks before I re-visited the Hermit’s plantation. 
Something unusual was evidently in progress, for a number of 
superb horses were tied under the trees near the house, and 
on approaching nearer I saw a group of persons of both sexes 
gathered round an open grave, their heads bowed in sorrow 
or devotion, while a priest read the affecting service for the 
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: ae repose of the departed. Nearest the priest stood the weep- 
1 eae ing Angelica leaning on the arm of the handsomest youth | 
bid had ever seen. [ understood the scene at a glance. Vincent 
his: Velasques was no more—this was his grave—but who was the 
YEA stranger? The grave was filled— the last deep prayer’ of 
Cab the ritual read, and, after the Catholic fashion, the symbol of 
geet our immortal hopes was planted in place of a headstone. The 
gti youth lifted the weeping girl upon a ready saddled steed—the 
Mie tab whole group mounted and moved slowly away. “A Dios,” 
wy. to murmured Angelica as she passed me, and I saw her no more. 
fae gt cae The form of Sancho still sat near the grave. ‘ Do you not 
go too, Sancho?” 
_ “No,” said master gave me these lands, and I shall 
live and die here.” 
i But who was he, Sancho?” 
| “ He? young Signor Montovio—my young mistress’s cousin 
a —her husband that is to be.” 
aes ‘Oh now I understand,” thought I—and departed feeling 
less wise than was my wont. And [I never visited the vale of 
Agualta afterwards. 
IsaBeL. 
“ These are the hearts and natures that make life beautiful.” 
We met beneath no lighted dome 
be: Where festive mirth was reigning— 
| Such hearts have not to seek a home 


With flowers of pleasure’s training ; 
For sooner would the dews of night 
Descend through noonday’s glare, 
Than feeling linger in the light 
Of fashion’s formal air ! 
Nor was it in the haunts of men 
Where mingle care and strife, 
For we had learned but little then 
The weariness of life. 


We tet beside a lonely grave, 
Where evening dews were weeping, 
And siept the moonlight on the wave, 
As one we loved was sleeping, 
Calmly and gently—for her years 
Were pleasantly resigned, 
The chain was early steeped with tears, 
And each worn link untwined ; 
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And as some bird with loosened chain, 
Whose wing is free to soar, 

Returns to his blue heights again, 
She sought the tearless shore. 


Thou knew’st them well—the hour—the scene, 
The chesnut foliage waving, 

The lake so cloudlessly serene 
Its shores of moonlight laving, 

The crystals scattered o’er its face, 
The imaged stars below, 

Where at midnight hour the gifted trace 
Fate’s lines of joy or wo; 

Oh had our lot been mirrored there, 
So dark it ne’er had proved— 

The clouds from out a scene so fair 
Had surely been removed ! 


Years, since I met thy smile, have past, 
They tell me it is shaded, 

That thou, the loveliest and the last 
Of all my dreams, art faded! 

And I had felt it would be so, 
For there is that within 

Which warns us ere the cherished go 
From weariness and sin ; 

And yet it woke a world of thought 
I trusted in my heart was dead, 

The hour when first thy love I sought, 
The darker hours that since have fled. 


The friends I loved in early youth 
Had gone as waters leave the shore, 
And I had then a heart of truth 
With none to fling its treasures 0’er, 
And they had been as idly lost 
As rain upon a summer sea; 
But then thy form my vision crossed, 
And, Isabel! they clung to thee; 
The earthly memories that are dear 
Are fadelessly with thee entwined, 
And still thine image lingers near 
The purer thoughts for heaven enshrined. 


I would not cause thy heart one sigh— 

But when I see these token-flowers, 
It does bring back so mournfully 

Those early unforgotten hours, 
And troubles feelings all too deep, 

Which, by one dark remembrance fanned, 
Are like those fires that never sleep— 

The fountain-fires of India’s land ; 
Feelings, that could they ever stray 

From thoughts that cling to thee and thine, 
Were Christian offerings cast away 

To glisten on a pagan shrine. 


Louisville, Ky. L. P. 8. 
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Tue CriminaL. FRom Lost Honor. 


A TRUE STORY. 


(From the German of Schiller.) 


In the whole history of man, there is no chapter more in- 
structive than the annals of its crimes. Every great crime 
supposes some proportionately great power in action. If in 
common life the secret play of desires 1s disguised under the 
appearance of ordinary emotion, when these desires become 
strong passions, they break forth with a greater violence in 
proportion to the degree in which they have been repressed. 
The acute observer of human nature, who knows how much 
may be attributed to the constitution of the free will, and 
how far analogical reasoning may be lawful, will profit by his 
experiences in the social life, and will gather from them pre- 
cepts concerning the moral and inner life of man. 

There is something so simple, and yet so compound in the 


= 


ll human soul! The same activity or desire can play in a thou- 
me) sand different forms and directions—can produce a thousand 
oe ae contradictory phenomena, and appear variously mingled in as 
ey “ many distinct characters, creating these dissimilar characters 
he ae and opposite actions from the same principle, while man him- 
ro i a self has no conjecture of the common relation which exists 


among them. Were some Linneus to classify the human 
race according to its passions and inclinations, how should we 
be astonished to find a multitude of men, who are now con- 
fined within the narrow limits of social life, classed, from 
their vices, with the monster Borgia. 

In this point of view, the common manner of writing his- 
tory is liable to objection. Between the passionate agitation 
of the actors in a scene, and the quiet temper of the reader, 
so striking a contrast exists, that it is impossible for the latter 
to reconcile two such opposite states of being. ‘There is a 
chasm between the historic subject and the reader, which al- 
lows of no comparison or application; we look upon the un- 

_ fortunate individual, who, both when he committed the crime, 
and when he expiated it, was a man like ourselves, as a crea- 
ture of a different race, and as one whose actions are pendent 
on different rules of conduct. We feel a little for his fate— 
for emotion arises only from a vague apprehension of common 
danger, and we are far from dreaming of any similarity in 
conditions. ‘Thus from our failure to make any application of 
it, the lesson is lost; and history, instead of becoming a school 
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for the cultivation of our minds, serves only to satisfy idle 
curiosity. 

Men descend into the crater of Vesuvius to seareh out the 
causes of its eruptions, and why should they attend more to 
physical than to moral phenomena? Why should not the cir- 
cumstances which enter into a great crime be thoroughly 
examined? They should be sought out in the immutable con- 
stitution of the human soul, and in the mutable and endlessly 
various causes which operate upon it; and then we should no 
more be surprised to find the poisonous herb flourishing in 
the same plot with the wholesome plant—to find wisdom and 
folly, vice and virtue born in the same cradle. 

It is not my aim to develope here the literary and scientific 
advantages which would result from history, were it conducted 
upon the profound principles to which I have adverted. I 
prefer such a course, because it would tend to extirpate that 
feeling of scorn, and of proud security with which bold and 
untried virtue looks upon those who have fallen into degrada- 
tion—because it would create a spirit of mildness and tolera- 
tion in the world, without which no fugitive from honor can 
return, no reconciliation can be made between the law and its 
transgressor, and without which, finally, no diseased member 
of society can be saved from entire destruction. 

Whether the criminal, whose history I shall now give, 
possessed any claims upon public indulgence, or whether he 
was entirely lost to the state, the reader shall judge. Our 
compassion will no longer benefit him, for he has perished by 
the hands of the executioner—but an analysis of his vice and 
folly may be instructive to humanity, and, perhaps, to justice. 

Christian Wolf was the son of an innholder in the town of 
, and, after the death of his father, he assisted his 
mother in the management of domestic affairs until he was 
twenty years of age. ‘The economy of the family was very 
simple, and Wolf consequently had many idle hours. He 
was already known at school as a mischievous youth. The 
grown up maidens complained of his impertinences, and the 
boys of the town acknowledged fealty to his inventive head. 
Nature had neglected his person. A small, unsightly figure, 
crisped hair of a disagreeable blackness, a flattened nose, and 
a projecting upper lip, which had been wrenched from its 
natural position by the kick of a horse, combined to give his 
aspect an unpleasantness which terrified the women, and 
which afforded abundant scope to the wit of his comrades. 

What was denied him he would obtain by importunity ; if 


he displeased, he resolved to please. He was sensual, and 
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persuaded himself that he loved. The maid who was the ob- 
ject of his affections, treated him with severity ; and he had rea- 
son to fear that she was more attached to his rival than to him- 
self ; but she was poor. A heart which shut itself against his 
protestations, might perhaps be won by his presents; but he 
was himself oppressed by want, and the vain attempt to ren- 
der his exterlor prepossessing, swallowed up the little profits 
_ of his narrow business. 'Too indolent and too ignorant to extri- 
cate himself by speculation from his household embarrassments, 
and too proud and tender to compromise with the peasants 
that mastery which he had hitherto sustained, and to renounce 
his freedom, he saw but one resource left—a resource which 
thousands both before and after him have embraced with bet- 
ter success than followed him—that of honest stealing. His 
native town touched upon a forest which belonged to the sove- 
reign of the country; he became a poacher, and faithfully 
deposited the profits of his plunder at the feet of his mis- 
tress. 

Among the lovers of Joan, was Robert, an apprentice to 
the game-keeper of the forest. He very soon perceived the 
advantage which his rival had gained by his largesses, and 
with jealous care sought out the sources of this change. He 
directed his lurking eyes with greater assiduity upon the Sun 
—this was the sign of the inn—and soon discovered from 
whence the money came. Not long before a strict edict had 
been promulgated against hunting in the forest, which con- 
demned the transgressor to the house of correction. Robert 
was unwearied in his attempts to surprise his enemy on his se- 
cret paths, and at last he apprehended him while in the very 
act. Wolf was imprisoned, and it was only by the sacrifice, 
in the payment of a fine, of all the little property which he 
had laboriously gathered, that he could avert the adjudged 
punishment. 

Robert triumphed. His rival was driven from the field, an¢ 
the favor of the maid lighted not on the mendicant. Wol) 
knew his enemy, and this enemy was the successful possesso! 
of his Joan. An oppressive feeling of want combined wit! 
his offended pride—his sensibilities were harrassed by the unt 
ted violence of grief and jealousy—hunger drove him out int¢ 
the wide world—revenge and passion held him back. He be 
came for the second time a poacher ; but the double vigilance 
of Robert for the second time gained an advantage. Now ht 
experienced the whole punishment of the law ; for he had no- 
thing more to give, and in a few weeks Wolf was consigne 
to the house of correction, 
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_The year of punishment was past; his passions grew with 
time, and his hopes were more buoyant under the pressure of 
misfortune. Hardly was he free, when he hastened to his 
native town, to re-visit his Joan. He appeared, and the 
inhabitants all avoided him. Pressing necessity at last 
bowed his pride, and vanquished his prejudices against labor. 
He onered his services as a journeyman to the rich man of 
the town. The peasants shrugged their shoulders at the ten- 
derling, and his strong and lusty competitors were preferred 
by the unfeeling patron. Wolf tried a last resource, and ap- 
plied to the shepherds for the only honorable employment 
which was Jeft to him ; but they would trust their droves with 
no vagabond. Disappointed in every scheme, turned away 
from every place, he became for the third time a poacher, and 
for the third time misfortune threw him into the hands of his 
vigilant enemy. 

This double relapse had made his crime more heavy. The 
judge looked into the book of the law, but not into the tem- 
per of mind of the defendant. The mandate against the 
poner demanded solemn and exemplary satisfaction, and 

olf was condemned, with the sign of the gallows branded 
oti his back, to labor three years in a fortress. 

This period also passed, and he left the fortress—but with 
an entirely different character than when he entered it. Here 
began a new epoch in his life; his own confession, which he 
made to his spiritual counsellor, shall give you its history. 

“T entered the fortress,” said he, “as one who had been 
misled to error, and I left it a vicious and contemptible va- 
grant. There had been something in the world which was 
dear to me, and my pride writhed under shame. When brought 
to the fortress I was confined with three-and-twenty prisoners, 
two of whom were murderers, and the rest were notorious 
thieves and vagabonds. When I spoke of the Divine Being, 
I was met with mockery, and urged to utter blasphemy. The 
most loathsome songs were sung, such as I, a vicious boy, 
could not hear without aversion and horror; but what I saw 
practised, shocked my modesty still more. Not a day past, in 
which the story of some infamous course of life was not repea- 
ted, and some wicked plot contrived. At first I fled from these 
people, and hid myself from their conversation as soon as pos- 
sible ; but I needed some creature for a companion, and my 
barbarous guards had taken away from me my dog. The labor 
was hard and cruel, my body was sickly; I needed assistance, 
(I speak with candor,) I needed pity, and this I must purchase 
with the last remnant of my conscience. So I became at last 
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accustomed to the abominations of the place, and after nine 
months | had excelled my teachers. 

“From that time, thirsting after revenge, I longed for the 
day of my liberation. All men had offended me, for all were 
better and more prosperous than myself. I compared myself 
to a martyr for the rights of nature, and felt that I was a sac- 
rifice tolaw. I gnashed my teeth and rubbed my chains when 
the sun came up behind the hill near the fortress ; for a dis- 
tant prospect is a double torment to the prisoner. ‘The free | 
draught of air which whistled through the vents of my prison, 
and the swallow that settled upon the iron bars of my lattice, 
seemed to taunt me with their freedom, and made my confine- 
ment the more terrible. At that time I vowed implacable and 
burning hatred against every human being; and this vow I have 
faithfully kept. 

“My first thought, so soon as I was liberated, was of my na- 
tive town. In proportion as my hopes of future support there 
were small, the means of gratifying my thirst for vengeance 
were great. My heart heat more wildly as the steeple of the 
church rose from afar through the forest. I no longer experi- 
enced the fervent pleasure which I had felt in my first return 
from captivity. ‘The memory of all the troubles and persecu- 
tions which I had formerly suffered, awoke at once from a 
frightful death-sleep; my wounds all bled afresh; my scars all 
opened. I doubled my speed, for I was refreshed in the anti- 
cipation of terrifying my enemy by my sudden appearance; 
and I longed for fresh degradation as anxiously as I had before 
trembled in view of it. 

“The bell was tolling for vespers as I stood in the middle 
of the market place, and the congregation were thronging into 
the church. I was very soon recognized; every man who 
brushed along near me, started back in terror. I had always 
been inordinately attached to children, and my afiections over- 
powering me at this instant, I involuntarily gave a groat to a 
boy who was tripping by me. The boy stared at me for a mo- 
ment, and then threw the groat back into my face. Had I been 
more cool, I might have recollected that the beard which I car- 
ried out with me from the fortress, still shockingly disfigured 
my features; but the anguish of my heart had supplanted 
my reason. ‘Tears, such as I had never wept, ran down my 
cheeks. 

“'The boy knows not who I am, nor from: whence | came, 
said I half loudly to myself, and yet he shuns me as an ob- 
scene beast. DoJ then bear a mark upon my forehead, or 
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have I ceased to look like a man, since I have felt that I could 
love no more? ‘The contempt of this boy pained me more 
bitterly than three years of galley service, for | had done him 
a kindness, and could charge him with no personal hatred. 

“T sat down in a carpenter’s yard, which was opposite the 
church ; what in particular I desired, I know not; but this I 
know, that [ rose up exasperated, because among all my past 
acquaintances there was not even one who deemed me wor- 
thy of a salutation. I indignantly left my station to seek out 
a shelter; as [ turned the corner of a street I suddenly met my 
Joan. ‘Keeper of the Sun,’ she loudly exclaimed, and moved 
to embrace me. ‘You come again, my dear Wolf! God be 
thanked that you have again returned!’ Herdress betokened 
hunger and distress, her face carried the marks of shameful 
disease, and her whole aspect announced a creature reprobate 
and degraded. I soon perceived what must have happened ; 
I knew that a garrison of royal dragoons lay in the town. 
‘Soldier’s maid,’ said I, and with a smile of contempt I turned 
my back upon her. I was pleased that there was still one 
creature lower in the scale of creation than myself. I had 
never loved her. 

“My mother was dead. My creditors had compensated 
themselves with the avails of my little house. I had an inter- 
est in nobody and in nothing. The world fled from me as 
from poison, but I had at last learned to feel no shame. Once 
I had withdrawn myself from the sight of men, because their 
contempt was insupportable. Now I pressed myself upon 
their notice, and amused myself in frightening them away. It 
was well for me that I had nothing more to lose, and nothing 
more to preserve. I needed no more virtue, because I was 
not expected to possess it. 

“The whole world stood open before me, and in a foreign 
province I might have passed for an honorable man ; but I had 
not the spirit even to appear so. Despair and shame had at 
last forced upon me this disposition. The only resource left 
for me was to learn to live without honor, since I dared no lon- 
ger to lay claims to it. If my pride had survived my humili- 
ation, I should have destroyed myself. 

“T formed no particular plan of conduct, and the future was 
unknown to me. - But this I indistinctly recollect—I deter- 
mined to do evil. I wished to deserve my fate. Laws, I thought, 
were blessings to the world; therefore I resolved to violate 
them. Formerly I had erred from necessity and thoughtless- 
ness, now I sinned from free choice, and for my own gratifica- 
tion, 
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_ “T re-commenced my old business of poaching. Hunting 
had by degrees become a passion with me, and besides I was 
compelled to find myself sustenance. But there were other 
motives still. I rejoiced in the idea of insulting the royal 
(diet, and of injuring to the extent of my power the owner 
of the latids: I no longer felt anxiety about apprehension, for 
I now had a bullet ready for my discoverer, and I knew that 
my shot would not miss its man. I slew all the game which 
came across my path, leaving most of it to rot where it fell; 
and converted but little into money. I lived scantily, in order 
to defray the expensiveness of lead and powder. ‘The devas- 
tation which I committed became notorious, but suspicion no 
longer alighted upon me, for my aspect extinguished it, and 
my name was forgotten. 

‘This manner of life I followed many months. One morn- 
ing, according to my custom, I had wandered through the 
woods, pursuing the tracks of a deer. I had fatigued myself 
in a useless search of two hours, and was on the point of giv- 
ing up the booty as lost, when I at once discovered it within 
shooting distance. I levelled my piece and was about pulling 
the trigger—but the sudden sight of a hat, which lay a few 
steps from me upon the ground, terrified me. I looked around 
cautiously, and spied the huntsman Robert behind the large 
trunk of an oak, aiming his shot at the same animal which I 
had selected for a sacrifice. A deadly chillness ran through 
my limbs at this sight. There was the man whom I hated 
more terribly than any other living thing, and this man was in 
the power of my bullet. At this moment it seemed to me that 
the whole world lay within the range of my fusil, and that the 
hatred of my whole life was concentrated upon that single tip 
of the finger with which I should make the murderous pres- 
sure. An invisible frightful power floated over me, and the 
hour-hand of my destiny pointed irrevocably to this black min- 
ute. My arm trembled, and I submitted tomy gun the alarm- 
ing choice—my teeth smote together as in a fever chill, and 
my breath tarried suffocatingly in my lungs. The barrel of 
_ my gun wavered for a minute in doubtful suspense between 
the man and the deer—a minute—and yet another—and yet 
another. Vengeance and conscience wrestled stubbornly and 
dubiously, but vengeance prevailed, and the huntsman lay dead 
upon the ground. | 

“My weapon fell with the discharge. Murderer—at length 
I stammered forth—the forest was silent as a churchyard, 
and echoed distinctively my ejaculation. When I crept slily 
up, the man was dead. I stood a long time speechless over 
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the body, and at last gave vent to a loud and ringing laugh. 
‘You will henceforth keep your lips free from guile, my good 
friend!’ said I, as I boldly approached the murdered man, 
and turned his face upwards. His eyesstood far out from his 
head. I became serious, and a sudden silence again came up- 
onme. The affair began to appear strange. 

“ Hitherto, from a sense of shame and dishonor, I felt au- 
thorized to act without restraint; but now I had committed a 
deed for which expiation mustbe made. An hour before no 
man could have convinced me, that anything more base than 
myself existed under heaven; now I began to think my con- 
dition before the crime an enviable one. 

“JT dreamt not of the judgments of God—but I was pursu- 
ed by a confused remembrance of a rope and sword, and of 
an execution for the murder of a child, which I had witnessed 
when aschool-boy. The fearful thought, that my life was now 
forfeited, was strongly defined in my brain. I recollect noth- 
ing more. But yet! then wished that the dead man was alive. 
I strove to recollect the evil designs which he had formed 
against my life, but strange! my memory failed in the attempt. 
I could not call up one of all the circumstances, which, a quar- 
ter of an hour before, had inflamed me to madness. I could 
not comprehend how I was led to commit this murder. 

“Still I stood fixedly over the corpse. ‘The snapping of a 
whip, and the noise of a freight-wagon as it rolled along 
through the wood, brought me to myself. The spot where 
the murder was committed was hardly a quarter of a mile 
distant from the road, and I was forced to think about my 
security. 

“T buried myself, without choice of direction, deeper in 
the wood. While on my way, it occurred to me that the 
murdered Robert once possessed a watch. I needed money 
in order to reach the limits—and yet I had not sufficient spirit 
to return to the spot where the dead man lay. Here the 
thought of the devil and of an omnipresent God terrified me. 
I roused up all my boldness, and with a determination to fight 
It out against the collected power of hell, I went back to the 
spot. I found the watch, and in a green purse something less 
than adollar in money. At the moment when I was securing 
this booty, I suddenly paused and reflected. It was no sense 
of shame nor fear which prompted me to increase my crime 
by plundering. I have a dim recollection of afterwards 
throwing the watch away with disdain, and of retaining only 
half of the money. I wished to be viewed as the personal 
enemy of Robert, but not as his robber. : 
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“ Now I plunged into the forest. I knew that it extended 
four German miles northwards, and that there were the limits 
of the land. I ran in breathless haste until high noon. The 
anguish of my conscience was dissipated in_ the rapidity 
of my flight; but it returned with greater horror as my 
strength grew weaker. A thousand terrifying images float- 
ed by and wounded my bosom like sharp knives. A life 
full of the restless fear of death, or certain destruction, 
were the only alternatives left me, and I was compelled to 
choose. I had not the courage to go out of the world by 
suicide, and I trembled at the prospect of remaining in it. 
Crushed between the certain torments of life, and the un- 
certain terrors of eternity, alike unfit to live or to die, I ac- 
complished the sixth hour of my flight—an hour of excrucia- 
tion such as the tongue of no living man could describe. 

“ Slowly and with my thoughts turned in upon myself—with 
my hat unconsciously pressed far over my face, as if this would 
save me from recognition by the eyes of inanimate nature, I 
had unseen followed a narrow foot-path, which led through a 
most gloomy thicket—when suddenly a hoarse, imperious voice 
bid me—halt! ‘The voice was quite near, but my absence of 
mind, and the position of my hat had hitherto prevented me 
from looking around. TI raised my eyes, and beheld a man of 
savage appearance advancing towards me, who carried in his 
hand a huge and knotty club. His figure was gigantic—at 
least so it appeared to me in the first moment of my surprise 
and alarm—and his face, from out of which a pair of squinting 
eyes fearfully projected, was of a yellow swarthy complexion. 
A stout rope, coiled twice around a green woollen coat, sup- 
plied the place of a girdle, and a broad slaughter-knife stuck 
in it by the side ofa pistol. The cry that first challenged my 
notice was-repeated, and a powerful arm held me fast. The 
sound of a human voice had filled me with terror, but the 
sight of a reprobate and villain renewed my courage. In my 
present situation, [ had reason to tremble before an honest 
man, but no longer hefore a robber. 

“¢¢ Who art thou ?’ said this apparition. 

«Thine equal,’ was my answer, ‘if you in reality are what 
you seem to be !’ : 

“¢'The path goes not away. What have you to seek here?’ 

““* What have you to enquire?’ I replied haughtily. 

“The man surveyed me twice from head to feet. He seem- 
ed to be weighing my figure against his own, and my answer 
against my figure—‘’Thou speakest brutishly, like a beggar,’ 
he said at last. 
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«“<That may be. I was one but yesterday.’ 


“The man laughed. ‘One would swear,’ he cried, ‘ that you 


were now nothing better.’ 

«‘¢Something worse, therefore,’ I added. 

“ «Say, friend! what drives you so hurriedly? What have 
you for the present to lose ?’ 

“T reflected for a moment. I know not how the words came 
upon my tongue. ‘ Life is short,’ said I at length, ‘ and hell is 
eternal.’ 

“He stared wildly upon me. ‘I will be sworn,’ at last he 
said, ‘that you border hard upon a gallows.’ 

. ‘That may perhaps come. So look out for yourself, com- 
rade !” 

“¢Agreed!’—he exclaimed, as he drew forth a tin flagon 
from his hunting-pouch, swallowed a large dram and handed 
ittome. Flight and anxiety had consumed my strength, and 
during the whole of this terrible day not anything had passed 
my lips. Already I had expected to perish in the wood, if no 
refreshment could be obtained within three miles. You can 
judge how gladly I shared the proffered cordial. New strength 
flowed with it into my limbs, and fresher spirits into my heart, 
and hope and love of life. I began to believe that I was not 
yet completely miserable, so powerful was the effect of this 
welcome drink. Indeed, I confess it, my condition again bor- 
dered upon a happy one, since at last, after a thousand delu- 
ded hopes, I had found a creature who was like myself. In 
the degradation to which I was reduced, I would have drank 
companionship with the spirits of hell, for the sake of some 
living being in whom to repose confidence. 

“The man stretched himself out upon the grass and I did 
the same. 

“Your drink has highly benefited me,’ I said, ‘we must 
be better acquainted.’ 

* He struck fire to light his pipe. 

“‘*Have you driven this trade very long?’ 


“He looked at me steadfastly. ‘What have you to enquire 


concerning it?’ 
eo Was it often bloody?’ I drew the knife forth from his 
girdle. 
_** Who are you,’ he asked ina voice of terror, and laid down 
his pipe. 
“* A murderer, like yourself—but only a beginner.’ 
“The man fixed his eyes grimly upon me, and took up his 
pipe again. 
“You do not belong to this country,’ he said at last. 
VOL. Il.....NO. X. 85 
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“Three miles from here. The keeper of the Sun in 
L———,, of whom you have probably heard.’ 

“The man rose up in frantic amazement: ‘The poacher 
Wolf!’ he exclaimed with earnestness. 

“<«The same !’ 

“ «Welcome, comrade! welcome!’ he cried, and shook my 
hand with violence. ‘It is fortunate that I have thee at last, 
keeper of the Sun! For a year and a day I have been look- 
ing for thee. I knowthee right well. Iknow everything. I 
have long counted upon thee.’ 

* ¢Counted upon me. Wherefore ?’ 

“¢The whole country is full of thee. You have enemies— 
the judges of the land have persecuted you. Wolf! men have 
ruined you, they have ground you to the earth, they have trea- 
ted you with crying injustice.’ 

“ The man spoke with passionate emotion—‘ Since you shot 
a few swine, which the prince fed upon our fields and mead- 
ows, they have dragged you into the house of correction, and 
to work in the fortress ; they have robbed you of your house 
and of your situation as innholder, they have made you a beg- 
gar. Is it then come to this, brother, that man shall be of no 
more worth than a hare? Are we no better than the beasts of 
the field? And can a man, like you, endure this?’ 

¢Can I help it?’ 

“ «That perhaps we will see. But tell me, from whence do 
you come, and what is your design ?’ 

“T related to him my whole history. Without waiting till 
I had finished, the man sprang up with joyful impatience, and 
drew me after him. ‘Come brother, keeper of the Sun,’ he 
said, ‘now you are matured, now I will have thee where I 
need thee. I will acquire honor with thee. Follow me!’ 

Where will you lead me?’ 

‘“**No questions! Follow!’ He drew me powerfully along. 

“We had proceeded about a quarter of a mile. The for- 
est became more mountainous and wild, and our path grew 
more difficult—neither of us spake a word, till at last the whis- 
tle of my guide roused my attention. I raised my eyes, and 
found that we were standing upon the steep of a rugged rock, 
which stooped over a deep chasm. A second whistle answer- 
ed from the interior of the rock, and a ladder came, as it were 
of itself, ascending upwards from the bottom of the precipice. 
My guide clambered down first, bidding me wait until he 
should return. ‘I must first chain the hound,’ he added, ‘ for 


a are a stranger, and the animal would tear you in pieces.’ 
ith this he left me. 
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“ Now I stood alone upon the precipice, and well I knew 
that I stood alone. The want of caution in my guide had not 
escaped my observation. It required only resolution to draw 
up the ladder, and so I should have been free, and my flight 
would have been secured. I confess I understood my situa- 
tion. I looked down into the gulf which was about to re- 
ceive me; I was gloomily reminded of the precipice of the 
pit, from which there is no redemption. 1 began to tremble 
in the view of the career which I had never willingly follow- 
ed; a speedy flight was the only means of safety. I resolved 
to fly—already I had stretched forth my arm to the ladder— 
but suddenly the words, ‘ What has a murderer to risk ?’ thun- 
dered in my ears, and resounded like the hollow laughter of 
hell. My reckoning was full, the time of repentance was past, 
and murder lay at my doors like a rock, and eternally barred 
my return. Directly my guide re-appeared, and called upon 
me to come down. There was no further choice. I clam- 
bered down. 

“We had gone only a few paces under the wall of rock, 
before we came to an extended plot of ground, and some huts 
were visible. In the midst of these was an oval green, where 
eighteen or twenty men were collected around a coal fire. 
‘Here, comrades,’ said my guide, and he placed me in the 
middle of the circle. ‘Our keeper of the Sun! Bid him 
welcome !’ | 

“ ¢Keeper of the Sun!’ exclaimed all at once, and all rose 
up and thronged around me, both men and women. Shall I 
confess it? Their joy was sincere and hearty; confidence, 
even esteem appeared upon every countenance ; this one pres- 
sed my hand, another confidingly pulled my garments, and the 
whole scene was like meeting an old and dear acquaintance. 
My arrival had interrupted a feast which they had begun. It 
was immediately continued, and I was obliged to drink to their 
welcomes. The meal comprised game of all sorts, and the 
wine flask went constantly round from neighbor to neighbor. 
A life of pleasure and harmony seemed to animate the whole 
band, and they vied with each other in celebrating my arrival 
with the most unbridled joy. | 

“I was seated between two women, which was the place of 
honor at the table. I expected to be avoided by that sex, but 
how great was my astonishment, when I discovered amon 
_ this shameless troop, the handsomest female forms on which 

my eye had ever rested. Margaret, the oldest and most beau- 
tiful, was a maiden woman, and could hardly have been five 
and twenty years of age. She spoke with strength, and her 
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gesture was still more impressive. Mary, the younger, was 
married to a man who had abused her and run away. She was 
more finely formed than Margaret, but pale and slender, and 
her eyes were smaller than those of her fiery neighbor’s. Both 
women jealously strove to win my regards ; the beautiful Mar- 
garet overcame my bashfulness by her loud jesting, but 
entirely disliked her, and fixed my heart upon the timid 
ary. 

" ‘You see, brother,’ began the man who had conducted me 
here, ‘ you see how we love one another, and every day is like 
this day. Is it not so, comrades?’ 

© ¢ Every day is like this day,’ repeated the whole bard. 

‘ ¢You can therefore determine whether our manner of life 
pleases you—if it does, agree and be our leader. Until now 
I have occupied this post, but I will yield it. Are you satisfi- 
ed with this arrangement, comrades ?’ 

«A jovial yes! from every throat answered the question. 

‘‘My face burned, my brain was stunned, my blood boiled 
with wine and desire. The world had cast me off as one in- 
fected with the plague—here I found a brotherly reception, a 
life of pleasure and honor. Whatever choice I made, death 
awaited me; but here I could at least sell my life at a dearer 
price. Voluptuousness was a raging passion with me; the 
other sex had hitherto treated me with contempt; here favor 
and unlimited gratification awaited me. My resolve was 
quickly made. ‘I remain with you, comrades,’ cried I loudly 
and boldly, and I trod into the centre of the band, ‘I remain 
with you,’ I repeated, ‘if you transfer to me my beautiful 
neighbor!’ There was an unanimous compliance, and I was 
the acknowledged head of a gang of robbers.” 

That part of his history which immediately succeeds, I shalt 
pass entirely over; its abominations contain nothing instruc- 
tive to the reader. An unfortunate man, who sinks to such @ 
depth, must at last indulge in all that license which is shock- 
ing to human nature—but he never committed a second mur- 
der as he himself acknowledged on the rack. 

His fame spread in a short time through the whole province. 
The high roads were unsafe, burglaries by night disturbed the 
citizens, the name of the keeper of the Sun was a terror to 
the country people; justice searched for him, and a large 
reward was offered for his head. He was so fortunate as to 
trustrate all the designs against his liberty, and artful enough 
to convert the superstition of a wonder-seeking people into 
his own security. It was rumored abroad by his coadjutors 
that he had made a league with the devil and dealt in magic. 
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The district in which his devastations were committed, was as 
unenlightened then as it is now ; the rumor was believed, and 
his person was free from danger. Nobody showed an inclina- 
tion to contest with one so dangerous, and who was in league 
with infernal spirits. | 

He had hardly spent one year in this gloomy business, be- 
fore it began to be insupportable. The gang, at whose head 
he was placed, did not satisfy his ardent expectations. A se- 
ductive exterior had blinded him while he was giddy with 
wine ; now he became fearfully sensible of the extent of his 
deception. Hunger and want had taken the place of that 
overflowing wealth, in the midst of which he was to have been 
rocked asleep; he was often compelled to risk his life for a 
meal, which was hardly sufficient to keep him from starving. 
That shadow of brotherly harmony had disappeared; envy, 
suspicion and jealousy, raged among this reprobate band. A 
reward had been offered to the man who should surrender him. 
alive, and free pardon was promised to any of his associates, 
if they would secure him—a strong temptation indeed, to out- 
casts from the earth! The miserable man knew his danger. 
The honesty of those, who had betrayed both God and man, 
was a paltry pledge for his life. His sleep from this time was 
broken; the eternal anguish of death corroded his spirit ; the. 
frightful spectre of suspicion rattled behind him as he walked, 
tormented him when he waked, went to bed with him when 
he slept, and haunted him with alarming dreams. Dumb con- 
science found again its voice, and the sleeping adder of re- 
pentance awoke in this universal storm of his bosom. All his 
hatred left the human race, and turned its gnawing edge up- 
on himself. He forgot all nature, and found no one to exe- 
crate but himself. 

Vice had now spent its judgments upon the afflicted man, 
and his understanding, which was naturally good, had fallen 
away under the sad delusion. Now he was conscious of the 
depths to which he was fallen, and a calmer grief took the 
place of gnawing despair. He wished with tears that the past 
were a dream, and felt that if his life was again to be run, he 
should spend it in a very different course of conduct. He be- 
gan to hope that he might yet be honorably employed, for he 
felt within himself the power to do right. At the extremest 
point of his deterioration, he thought himself nearer to vir- 
tue, than perhaps he was before his first transgression. 

About this time the seven years’ war broke out, and numer- 
ous recruits were gathering. The hopes of the unfortunate 
man were renewed by this circumstance, and he wrote a letter 
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to the sovereign of the country, from which I here insert a 
number of extracts :-— 

“If your royal grace loaths not to descend so low as my 
condition, if a criminal like myself lies not beyond the reach 
of your pity, grant me a hearing, most illustrious sovereign ! 
I am a murderer and a thief, the laws condemn me to death, 
justice seeks me out, and I offer freely to deliver myself up. 
But at the same time I bring astrange request to your throne. 
I abhor my life, and I fear not death, but it is terrible to me 
to die without having lived for some good purpose. I might 
live to atone for a part of my past life by some honest employ- 
ment; I might live to appease the country which I have offen- 
ded. My execution would be an example to the world, but 
no compensation for my crimes. I hate vice, and ardently 
long after honorable deeds and virtue. I have proved my abjl- 
ity to become a terror to my country ; I hope that there yet 
remain some means by which I can be useful to it. 

“T know that I make an unheard-of request. My life is for- 
feited, and it does not become me to negociate with justice. 
But I do not appear before it in chains and fetters—I am yet 
free—and fear has the smallest share in my entreaty. 

“ Tt is pardon which I crave. Even did 1 possess any claims 
upon justice, [ would not venture to avail myself of them. 
But of something I dare remind my judges. The reckoning 
of my crimes begins with that decree which first and forever 
crushed my honor. If just treatment had not been denied 
me—if my punishments had been proportioned to the disposi- 
tion of my mind, I mght not now have needed your favor. 

“‘ Let mercy go before justice, my sovereign! Since your 
royal power can bend the laws in my favor, so grant me my 
life. It shall all be spent in your service. If you resolve up- 
on this, publish your royal will by public proclamation, and 
on the word of my sovereign I will appear in the capital. But 
if you otherwise determine, let the law do its duty—I must 

do mine.” 

This petition remained unanswered, as likewise a second 
and third, in which the suppliant begged the place of a troop- 
er in the service of the prince. His hope of pardon being 
entirely cut off, he resolved to flee the Jand, and to die as a 
brave soldier in the service of the king of Prussia. 

He successfully escaped from his band, and proceeded on 
this journey. The way led through a small country town, 
where he wished to spend the night. A short time before, 
when the sovereign of the country took part in the war, strict 
-orders had been issued throughout the land for a close search 
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of travellers. Such an order had been received by the gate- 
clerk * of this town, who was sitting upon a bank before the 
gate, when Wolf came riding up. ‘There was something droll, 
and at the same time frightful and wild in the aspect of this 
horseman. ‘The lean pony which he rode, and his ludicrous 
choice of articles of clothing, (which probably was less an 
expression of his taste, than a kind of chronological register 
of the various thefts he had committed,) contrasted singularly 
enough with a countenance, on which so many raging passions 
lay spread, like mangled corpses on a field of battle. The 
gate-clerk was startled at the sight of this curious wanderer. 
He had grown gray at the bars, and an experience of forty 
vears had made him unerfing in his detection of vagrants. 
The falcon eye of this rogue-hound did not now miss its man. 
He immediately barred the gate of the town, and seizing the 
bridle of the horse, demanded a pass from the rider. Wolf 
was prepared for this emergency, and carried with him a true 
pass, which he had not long before plundered from a merchant. 
But this single testimonial was not enough to invalidate a forty 
years’ observation, and to prevail upon the oracle of the gate 
to draw back the bars. This man trusted to his eyes more 
than to the paper, and Wolf was compelled to follow him to 
the office of the judge of the domain. | . 
The judge of the domain examined the pass, and declared 
it to be correct. He was strongly attached to novelties, and 
was particularly fond of discussing the news over a bottle. 
The pass informed him that its possessor came directly from 
the land of the enemy, where was the theatre of the war. He 
hoped to draw out private information concerning the enemy, 
and he sent his secretary back with the pass, charging him to 
invite its owner in to take wine with him. es 
In the meantime Wolf stood before the office ; his ludic- 
rous appearance had collected the populace of the town in 
crowds round about him. They began to murmur in his ears, 
and pointed alternately at the horse and the rider ;—the licen- 
tiousness of the mob at last broke out into a loud tumult. Un- 
fortunately, the horse which was singled out by the fingers of 
all the crowd, was stolen, and Wolf expected that he had been 
advertised in handbills and was recognized. The unexpected 
hospitality of the domain judge added weight to his suspicions. 
Now he regarded it as certain, that his pass was considered a 


_* That is an exciseman or custom house officer, established at the gate 
of a town to examine those that enter, whether they carry in articles either 
forbidden, or subject to duty —NorHpeEn. 
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cheat, and that this invitation was only a snare to take him 
alive and without resistance. An evil conscience took away 
his prudence, he gave spurs to his horse, and rode away with- 
out staying to give an answer. ons 

This sudden flight was the signal for an universal rising. 

“ A thief,” all exclaimed, and rushed after him. He rode 
for life or death, he had already the start, his pursuers panted 
breathlessly behind—his salvation is near; but a heavy hand 
pressed unseen upon him, the hour of his fate had come, inex- 
orable Nemesis seized her debtor. The street into which he 
had turned terminated in a square—he must turn back upon 
his pursuers. 

The noise of this occurrence, in the meantime, had set the 
whole town in an uproar, crowds poured on crowds, all the 
streets were barricaded, and an host of enemies advanced up- 
on him. He showed a pistol, the multitude reeled—he will 
break his powerful way through the crowd. ‘“ This,” said he, 
elevating his pistol, ‘ shall stay the fool-hardy man, that dares 
to touch me.” Fear created an universal pause—a brave 
young locksmith at last grasped his arm from behind, and sei- 
zing the finger with which the furious Wolf was ready to dis- 
charge his weapon, pressed it upon the joint. The pistol fell, 
its defenceless owner was pulled from his horse, and hurried 
back in triumph to the office of the judge. 

“Who are you?” enquired the judge in a half brutal tone. 

“ A man, who is determined to answer no questions till they 
are put more civilly.” 

*“ Who are you?” 

_“ What I gave myself out to be. I have travelled through 
ne and never was so impudently treated asI have been 
ere. 

“Your speedy flight renders you a very suspicious charac- 
ter. Why did you flee?” 

< Because I was wearied with being made the sport of your 
mob. 

“ You threatened to fire upon them.” 

** My pistol was not loaded.” Some one examined the wea- 
pon and there was no bullet in it. 

“Wherefore do you carry secret arms about you ?” | 

“Because I bear with me valuable goods, and because I 
have been cautioned against a certain keeper of the Sun, who 
infests this country.” 

“ Your answers go far to prove your boldness, but they avail 
nothing for your good cause. I give you time until morning, 
to prepare to tell me the truth.” 
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“ T shall abide in the declarations I have made.” 

“ Let some one conduct him to prison!” 

“To prison? sir judge! I hope there is justice in this land. 
I will demand satisfaction.” 

“J will give it to you if your conduct can be justified.” 

On the morrow, the judge, reflecting that the stranger might 
yet be entirely innocent, and that imperious treatment would 
ayail nothing against his obstinacy, thought it better to adopt 
a hesitating and moderate manner towards him. He assem- 
bled the jury of the place, and the prisoner was brought forth. 

“Pardon me, sir, if in the first moment of indignation I 
treated you somewhat harshly yesterday.” 

“ Very readily if you change your manner towards me.” 

“Our laws are strict, and your affair created an uproar. I 
cannot release you without violating my allegiance. Appear- 
ances are against you. I hope you can offer something which 
will set them aside.” 

“ But if 1 know nothing ?” 

“Then I must give notice of the event to government, and 
in the mean time you must remain in close confinement.” 

“ And then?” 

“Then you are in danger, either of being whipped as a va- 
grant over the limits, or, if the punishment be milder, of being 
enrolled in the conscription.” 

He was silent for a minute, and seemed to wrestle with 
strong emotions ; at last, with a quick movement he turned to 
the judge : 

“ Can I be alone with you for a quarter of an hour ?” 

The jury appeared doubtful ; but, on a commanding look 
from their master, they withdrew. 

** Now what do you desire ?” 

“The treatment which I received from you yesterday, sir 
judge, would have never elicited a confession from me—for I 
defy power. The moderation which you exhibit to-day, has 
won my confidence and esteem. I believe that you are a gen- 
erous man.” 3 

What have you to disclose to me?” 

“T see that you are generous. I have long ‘wished to meet 
with such a man as yourself. Permit me to take your right 
hand.” 

“ What is your design?” 

“This head is gray and venerable. You have been long in 
the world—have experienced many trials—is it not true? and 
have become humane.” 

“ My friend—what of that?” 
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The Tri-Color. 


“ You stand but a few steps from eternity, soon—soon you 
will need the mercy of God. Exercise then that charity to- 
wards others which you will claim for yourself—perceive you 
nothing? With whom, think you, do you speak ?” 

“‘ How is this? You terrify me.” 

“ Perceive you not yet ?>—Write to your sovereign how you 
discovered me, and that of free choice I became my own be- 
trayer—tell him that as he is now merciful to me, God will be 
merciful to him. Entreat him for my sake, old man, and when 
you tell my story, drop then a tear: I am the keeper of the 
Sun !” 


Tue Tri-Covor. 


Ou! banner, fair banner! years of crime and of wo 
Have swept o’er thy people since thou wert laid low— 
Hewn down by the despot, and struck to the ground, 
While blood, like a tumbling stream, tossed thee around. 
Thou wert lost—and the steel of our gallants in vain 
Shed the blood of their foes as moist April sheds rain. 
All in vain, thou fair banner !—with weeping and wail 
Let me mourn thy soiled glory, and finish my tale! 


Fair banner! ’gainst thee, with his brass trumpets braying, 

His silk pennons flaunting, his war-horses neighing, 

Proud Wellington came, with his thousands, to hew 

His road through cur helins, and thy glory subdue ; 

But in vain did his war-horses snort and career, 

We emptied their saddles and sobered their cheer. 

And the feast British spoilers on Waterloo made, 

We would quickly have carved with the spear-point and blade. 


But tumults, and outery, and curses there came, 

As a sacked city yields when it stoops to the flame— 
lor strong, fierce, and furious, and thirsting, and fain 
Of our blood—as the dust of the summer for rain— 
Hot Blucher came spurring, and full on our war, 
Disastrous shot down like an ominous star, 

And smote thee, fair banner! all rudely, and left 
Thy staff, and the skull of the banner-man cleft. 


Then for thee, holy banner! our maidens bowed low, 
And folded their arms on their bosoms of snow, 

And filled the green land with their wo and complaining, 
And let their eyes drop like two summer clouds raining ; 
And the true sons of France in blood-tears made moan, 
And hardened their hearts like the steel and the stone, 
And breathed a deep curse, with their hands on the hilt, 
For a banner-staff broken, and noble blood spilt. 
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And yet, lovely banner! thus torn from the brave, 
And disgraced by the coward, and soiled by the slave,— 
Does this lessen thy lustre, or tarnish thy glory ? 
Diminish thy fame, or degrade thee in story? | 

Oh! no, lovely banner! loosed free on thy beam, 

By the hands of the People, long, long shalt thou stream, 
And damsel dark-eyed, and the tree Gallic swain, 

Shall bless thee, and talk of Napoleon again! 


Tue Purosopny or Bow.ine. 


Wuar a glorious place is a bowling-alley for observing 
characters and passions—there is no place like it; you may 
judge there of a man’s manners, of his self-possession, of his 
ease, of his energy, of his temper, and in a single item, of his 
whole character. Like walking and smoking, howling is a 
matter in which but few men arrive at any perfection. To 
arrive at grace in it, is, in my opinion, a more difficult matter 
than to do so in dancing. And if you will look with me at 
some half dozen of my acquaintances you will say so. 

There is a certain tall, broad-shouldered, graceless ac- 
quaintance of mine, whom you will see shambling about the 
street any day. I never knew him roll a ball in my life with- 
out hitting it upon the board so that it bounded at starting; 
and it is one chance in three that he rolls off at the side of 
the board. The way in which he gets on the board too, and. 
takes the ball, and recovers himself after throwing, are all 
ludicrous. He throws too with a vehemence; and I have 
known him follow the ball a rod after it left his hands. Now 
he does not enjoy bowling ; how can he ?—without using any 
grace or any ease in it. And bowling is a perfect develope- 
ment of his character. 

Then there is another ;—he throws a curved ball—and that 
too with an impetus. In his own mind now, that man is 
superb at bowling; and you'll hear him ejaculate—exquisite ! 
capital !—at any good hit, as though he were playing first 
trumpet to his own praises; and yet, withal, he is rather poor 
at it; to tell you the whole truth he is a collection of vanity 
—and in the same proportion as he prides himself upon being 
graceful and elegant, is he distant from being either. I don’t 
think that he enjoys bowling—he is too careful—there is too’ 
much aiming—and he rolls too vehemently. 
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Then here is another who is continually changing. At one 
time he rolls a swift ball—then a slow one—now he stands to 
the right of the board—now to the left—and in consequence 
he will average eight always—he is too uneasy to enjoy bow- 
ling—he is not well enough satisfied with himself—and he is 
the same everywhere. I never knew him keep to one thing a 
week in my life—and fora friend, I would as soon choose a 
flying squirrel. 

Here is another, who does very well. You see he rolls rath- 
er slowly and with one hand on his side ; he rolls his ball off 
the ends of his fingers though, and does not throw it out of 
his hand—and that is a most slovenly way of rolling ; and 
rather unpleasant, by a slight turn of the thumb, to send the 
ball whirling off the side of the board. I think he likes it 
very well, and enjoys a roll—for if youspeak to him when on 
the board, and more especially, if you make him laugh, you get 
him into a tremendous passion. 

Here is one who throws his ball like a stone from a cata- 
pult; and it will go whistling through the pins, tearing out 
two or three of them, and leaving the rest standing ; he ought 
to know that great force is often useless, and become convin- 
ced of the superiority of mind over matter—for the man might 
as well go to work by the job at once. 

Here is another that tosses his ball half way, and then stamps 
and pulls his hair if it does not go right, as if a tossed ball 
could go right. That is just his nature; he is always for 
plunging “ in medias res,” but he does not find the “ in me- 
dio tutissimus,” for he often gets into hot water; and at last 
by getting in and out, he has tumbled into the “ medias res” 
of the neutral ground, where neither party will own him—and 
any man who tosses a ball may expect the same fate. 

But here is a man to whom bowling is a luxury—he has ev- 
ery requisite for a bowler—he is a poet you may know by his 
eye; and lazy you may know by his motions. If you get him 
to write you some half a dozen lines, Hercules’ labors were 
nothing to it—but when you get it, itis superb. You may see 
by the way in which he goes on the board, and takes his 
ball, that he will enjoy it; there is a peculiar sway of body 
in his moving, that shows an indolent ease—and he rolls 
beautifully too—throwing his ball out, not letting it slide from 
his hands—rather swiftly, but not very, and always striking 
where he aims ; he makes nothing of a double, and is sure of 


twelve and a half for an afternoon’s average—and that after 
all is the poetry of bowling. | . 
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The Huguenot. 689 


To a man troubled with gentlemen in blue, your bowling- 
alley is a specific—for indeed every toss of the ball throws 
out some portion of their influence at the finger’s ends ; it is 
infinitely better than suicide when you are in debt and cannot 
get out of it—a pistol is nothing to it—and a voyage of dis- 
covery among fishes, and lumps of gold, and great anchors, 
should not be spoken of in the same breath. 

There is an unwritten bowling too, when you are dreaming, 
broad awake—perhaps under the stars, or over blue water, 
with the moonlight all about you—when you bowl in a vision 
with some whom you know by the impress of their soul upon 
their pages. I have seen Byron in my mind’s eye a hundred 
times—he rolled a fiery, straight-forward ball, with a springing 
forward when he threw. Coleridge must throw a straight ball 
too; swift, very, but quiet. Keats—blessings on his spirit, 
whether it be in air or earth—must have rolled a curve, with a 
quiet, slumbering motion. Shelley, a fiery, bounding ball, with 
an eye like an eagle’s following it Croly, I think I see him 
now, with his sleeve rolled up, and his brow bare, tossing the 
ball as though he were a king. Crabbe would throw a grov- 


elling ball, stooping to the ground while he did it. Words- 


worth, a great, ugly, lumbering, ball, yet always taking the 
head pin. 

There goes my dream—and I am broad awake. 

Newburyport. A. P. 


Tue 


“Mons. Roussel, a French Protestant divine of great learning and integrity, minister — 


of the Reformed Church at Montpelier, in France, having witnessed the demolition of his 
own place of worship, soon after the revocation of the edict of Nantz, ventured, at the 
desire of his people, to preach in the night upon its ruins. He was attended by some 
thousands of his flock, and for this offence was condemned to be broken on the wheel.”’—~ 
Wilson’s Life and Times of De Foe. 


He stood amid the ruins—not of fanes 

With ivy mantled, which the touch of time, 
Darkening to rust of hoar antiquity, 

Doth render sacred. No; the trampled turf, 

By its scarce withered roots, revealed the date 
Of those disjointed masses which opprest 

Its vernal beauty. ’Mid the fearful wreck 

Of his loved Church the solemn preacher stood, 
With eyes upraised, as if his stricken soul 

Fled from material things. Where was the spire 
That o’er those chesnut trees looked proudly forth ? 
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‘The tower, the arch, the altar where he blessed 

The kneeling throng? the font where infancy 

To God was given?—Not on such themes he dwelt— 
But lifted up his voice and spake of Heaven, 

Where desolation comes not. Midnight hung 
Heavy and dense around, and the lone lamp 

Which o’er his Bible streamed, fell tremulous 

And dim on hoary temples bowing low 

Upon the planted staff, and youthful brows 

Upraised in breathless listening. Mourning groups 
Of mothers, from whose arms their lisping babes 

By persecution’s direst rage were torn, 

Stood tearful here and there, while children cowered 
Close at their fathers’ knees. On them had fallen 
The hour of retribution, and they came 

Hungering and thirsting for the bread that gives 
Strength to the heavy laden. “Iwas a scene 

Which France might well bave wept with tears of blood ; 
But in the madness of a strange disease 
She slew her sons, and blindly urged the sword 
*Gainst her own vitals. 


See! the dawn is out 
With her gray banner, and the scattered flock 
Turn to their homes. Whose is yon mangled form 
Sinking *neath murderous fury? Son of God! 
Is it thy faithful messenger, whose voice 
So late resounded with thy precepts pure ? 
I dreamed not that his heaven-taught eloquence, 
Which sent the life-stream back to blanching hearts, 
So soon must slumber. Nay—bow humbly down 
And part the fair locks on that marble brow 
Whence the blood trickles, yet forbear to breathe 
One vengeful thought so near the lifeless dust, 
Lest ye offend that Holy Spirit of Love 
Which made the sufferer’s breast its temple-shrine. 
Lo! that pale lip doth cease to bless its foes, 
And the meek martyr hath a home obtained 
Where persecution ceaseth, and the strife 
Of erring souls in endless peace is lost. 


Some TuovGcuts upon Works or FicrIon. 


Tue history of Fiction is one of the most entertaining 
chapters in the history of the human mind. From the golden 
age of Apuleius, or still further back, the Cyropedia of Xeno- 
phon, which may be called an historical romance, down to 
the latest re-print of the Messrs. Harper, we have a succession 
of works of fiction, resembling each other in nothing except 
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that they all have their origin in that faculty of the human 
mind which creates unknown forms out of known materials, 
and groups existing shapes into new attitudes. First we have 
the Greek romances, such as the Theogenes and Chariclea of 
Heliodorus, and the Daphnis of Longus, full of quaint adven- 
tures and fantastic incidents, yet retaining in their style some 
portion of the old Attic sweetness, and tinging their luxuriant 
descriptions with an Oriental warmth and richness of coloring 
which the divine language of Greece knew not till the glory 
of its people had departed. Next succeeds a long train of the 
heroes of romantic fiction—men of iron whom steel wounds 
not, and storms do not crush, such as Sir Tristam Amadi de 
Gaul, Sir Huen of Bourdeaux, and numberless other brave and 
gentle knights, who, after slaying scores of giants and armies 
of Saracens, were forever vanquished by a one-armed Span- 
iard, with no other weapon than his pen. Gleams of fine 
writing and picturesque description may be occasionally found 
in these romances, though not in sufficiently large quantities 
to reward the adventurous reader for their interminable ept- 
sodes, extravagant style, and minute particulars of birth, life 
and death, extending sometimes to the remote descend- 
ants of their heroes. ‘They are, however, curious to the 
scholar on account of the great effect they produced upon the 
literature of Europe during the time of their highest popu- 
larity, and upon the romantic school of poetry ever since. 
From the ashes of these doughty champions sprang up a 
countless swarm ‘thick as leaves in Vallambrosa,’ which, 
under the names of Tales, Fablaux and Novelle, appeared 
in every language of Europe, and which have secured a place 
in the classical literature of Italy, in the writings of Bocaccio 
and Bandello. In this vast quarry of invention, Shakspeare, 
Chaucer and Ariosto were diligent miners, and many a rough 
gem drawn from thence has in their hands been polished into 
perfect beauty. Next in order appear the Romans de longue 
haleine, as they are most aptly called, which are about half- 
way between the old heroic romances and the modern novel, 
with a little less apparent extravagance of conception than 
the first, and not quite so outrageous a violation of the laws of 
nature. The most distinguished of them are the Cyrus the 
Great and the Clelia of Madame Scuderi, books before whose 
formidable bulk the most determined novel reader of our de- 
generate days would fold his hands in blank despair. These 
works were written at a time when none of those weapons had 
been invented wherewith now the great enemy Time is fought 
and conquered—there were no theatres, no balls, no lectures, 
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no society, as we use the word. The ladies of those unhappy 
times had but two resources, romance reading and embroidery, 
and these bulky folios seem to have been composed in the 
same slow and toilsome process as a web of tapestry, and the 
scene in the lady’s bower, which was commenced in the 
morning, was as far from being completed in the evening as 
the rosebud to which the fair reader or listener has at the 
same time laid the first stitch. All these magnificent per- 
sonages were scattered like chaff before the trenchant blade 
of Moliere, and the Precieuses Ridicules proved that one 
single gleam of the light of true Genius is enough to dispel 
the most monstrous phantoms of opinion. ‘The end of this 
period brings us among great names, whose works the de- 
stroying scythe of Time harms not. Defoe, Richardson, Le 
Sage, Fielding, who painted men not clock-work statues, and 
showed us a glimpse of tangible Life, not of shadowy Fable- 
land, and who will read with tears and smiles wherever there 
is a human heart anda human mind. We have not said a 
word of the more minute sub-divisions of this vast subject— 


the green and shady lanes that branch off from the high-road 


we have been travelling. 

We have not spoken of Spiritual Romance, with that de- 
lightful book, the Pilgrim’s Progress, at the head of it—of 
Comic Romance, so successfully cultivated in Spain—of Fairy 
Tales, and many others, for a full account of which we refer 
our readers to one of the most entertaining books in the lan- 
guage, Dunlap’s History of Fiction. 

Ours is especially the golden age of Fiction, and the glan- 
cing and Protean shapes in which it appears, baffle all powers 
of classification. Novels have become to us one of the ne- 
cessaries of life ; and the differing tastes of the reading world 
must be all gratified, and there are in fact as many kinds of 
novels as there are sorts of grasses. We have the historical 
romance, exhibiting past events and characters in a series of 
magic lantern views—the stern outlines of reality softened 
down, and the sober hue of fact changed into the rainbow 
gleam of fancy, of all degrees of excellence, from the unap- 
proachable glory of Scott, down to the humblest barn door 
fowl that ever attempted to imitate his majestic swoop, and 
the dash of his eagle pinion. We have our fashionable nov- 
els, so called, descriptive of the habits of gentlemen and la- 
dies who live in the west end of London—adventures of men 
who are distingué in perfumes, and sublime in the tie of acra- 
vat, who faint at the sight of iron-pronged forks, and think it 
felony to take soup twice—all which important matters are 
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sealed fountains to us, who are so unfortunate as to be depri- 
ved of the blessings of primogeniture, and the law of entail, 
without which, as every body knows, there can be no taste and 
no refinement. Strange to say too, we have religious novels, 
where the conversation round a tea-table is a series of minia- 
ture sermons, and where lovers, with the electricity of two-and- 
twenty in their veins, discuss knotty doctrinal points with an 
unction worthy of a sub-committee of the Westminster As- 
sembly. Every nook and corner of the earth has been ran- 
sacked by the adventurous votaries of romance ;—we have 
Hungarian, Indian, Bohemian, Russian tales ; tales of the sea 
and tales of the mine; tales of the wilderness and tales of the 
drawing-room ; tales of the camp and tales of the court; but 
their name is legion, and we cannot count them. If they go 
on increasing the next twenty years in the ratio of the last 
ten, we shall be obliged to contrive some method of reading 
by steam, or content ourselves with merely glancing at the 
mottos of the chapters. And what is not a little remarkable, 
is the great merit which a large proportion of these novels 
profess as works of intellect. Setting aside the writings of 
Scott and Miss Edgeworth, (whom we do not for a moment 
forget in our admiration of her illustrious rival,) the number 
of spirited, well-written and highly interesting novels which 
have been produced during the last twenty years, is truly as- 
tonishing. Every month or two a work appears, infinitely 
superior to the Scottish Chiefs or Children of the Abbey for 
instance, once so popular, and which yet is hardly a nine 
days’ wonder ;—it is praised in the newspapers, talked of for 
an evening or two in literary soirees, and then passes off like 
a courtier who has made his bow at a levee, to make room for 
a successor, which is in its turn to be discarded for some 
fresher novelty. 

It has been truly said that it is a great privilege to live in 
the same age with the author of Waverley. The name of 
Scott is so strongly associated with the most splendid triumphs 
in fiction, that we cannot refrain from throwing in our mite 
of admiration to swell the full tribute that bursts from the 
hearts of the whole civilized world. The tale of his glory has 
been often told far better than we can tell it, and the hum- 
ble wreath we offer will hardly be discerned among the lau- 
rels a grateful world has bestowed upon him; but so exhaust- 
less is his invention, so boundless is his intellectual wealth, so 
varied are his powers, and so gracefully does he perform what- 
ever he attempts, that we feel that, notwithstanding all that 
has been said and written in his praise, something yet remain- 
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ed untold, and that some of his miraculous powers have not 
yet received their due share of applause. No writer since 
Shakspeare has obtained such a dominion over the human 
heart, and no one has shown himself so full of the genial glow 
and spirit of humanity. No one has approached so near that 
“myriad-minded” poet in the delineation of character, and 
we sometimes feel as if the novelist might have drawn Iago, 
and that Rob Roy would not have been unworthy of the dra- 
matist’s pencil. He has opened a new world of imagination, 
situated in no gorgeous cloudland, but lying open to the feet 
of all men, full of flowers, green fields, and sparkling waters, 
with the pure light of Truth shining though the unrefracting 
atmosphere of reason. He has walked through the long pic- 
ture gallery of History, and touched the portraits with his 
wand, and Jo! they have started from the canvass and pas- 
sed before us in the grace and glory of life—the chivalrous 
Richard, the lion-hearted Elizabeth, the gallant Saladin—they 
are to us as those whose faces we have looked upon and whose 
words we have listened to. He has sown prolific seeds of 
thought in every man’s breast, and given him new objects for 
his affections to cling to; for who does not love Jeanie Deans, 
and who does not regard Edie Ochiltree as a personal friend ? 
The idler has reason to bless his memory, for he has strown 
flowers in the path of time, so that his footfall has been for 
hours unheeded ; and the invalid owes him a debt of gratitude, 
for he has smoothed the pillow of pain, and cheated sickness 
of its sting. ‘There is in his writings no morbid misanthropy, 
no sickly sentiment, no wild dreams, no air-built theories of 
philosophy and morals, but everything is true, genuine and 
healthful, giving evidence in every page of a sound mind, in 
a sound body. His works are common blessings, like air and 
light, addressing themselves not merely to scholars and think- 
ers, but to the universal mind, stirring the fount of smiles and 
tears which lies hid no less in the lowliest than in the highest 
bosom. And more than all, in his voluminous writings there 
is not a line at which Religion would frown or Purity blush. 
He has forged no cunning weapon for the adversary of men’s 
souls, but he has enlisted our sympathies in favor of all that is 
noble and exhalted in humanity ; he has shown virtue as Bun- 
yan quaintly says, “in her golden slippers walking abroad in 
the sunshine,” and though he has decked Truth in the robes 
of Fiction, he has adjusted them so skilfully that they lend a 
charm even to her severe beauty. What a happy old age 
must his be! how beautiful must be the sunset glory of a 
day whose meridian splendor was so dazzling! His greatness 
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is not sub judice ; he has the rare privilege of enjoying while 

et alive, the calm assurance of posthumous fame. Long may 
he live in the land of which he is the pride and ornament. Far 
distant be the day in which that noble heart shall grow cold, 
and that matchless intellect be re-united to the great Central 
Mind from which it emanated. 

Our own country has not been idle in the great work of no- 
vel-making, and the names of Irving, Cooper, Brown, and the 
author of Clarence are enough to show that the air of practi- 
cal America is not too gross and Boztian for the light wings of 
Fancy to play in. Irving has acquired a European reputation, 
is patronized by Mr. Murray, has received a medal from the 
Royal Society of Literature—so we may be allowed to be 
proud of him without a growl from the Quarterly, or a gibe 
from the Edinburgh. And we are proud of him, and feel a 
glow of honest triumph in having him for a fellow country- 
man. He isa noble creature, full of sweet and glorious aflec- 
tions, and the most delicate and inevitable humor, and an 
American to the very core, in spite of all some small people 
say to the contrary, and as a writer of pure idiotic English 
prose, he has no superior living, or, we had almost said, dead. 
{le may live in England or Italy, or wherever else he pleases, 
for we are assured that he will not forget the places of his 
youth, thie lordly Hudson, winding its stately way among the 
Highlands, and the beautiful scenes on its banks, which he has 
made classic ground. 7 

We are afraid that Cooper is not valued at home as he ought 
to be. He is a man of great genius and prolific invention, but 
deficient in judgment and taste. His stories are often badly 
contrived, and his style loose and inaccurate, and there is a 
great want of ease and naturalness m his conversation and his 
incidents, but he has detached scenes of unrivalled power, and 
descriptions of great splendor and beauty, such as the turkey 
shooting and the fishing by night on the lake in the Pioneers— 
the interview between the Red Rover and the English captain, 
and the succeeding battle—the wreck of the Ariel in the Pilot, 
and especialy the perilous situation of the Frigate, in the 
early chapter of the same work, in which the address and pres- 
ence of mind of the principal character are so finely display- 
ed. This last seene can hardly be read without holding one’s 
breath. His description too, of Indian life and manners, 
though somewhat too highly colored, are full of woodland 
grace and the hardy strength of untutored Nature. Jn char- 
acter-drawing he is of all men the most unequal; his women 
are the most womanish beings imaginable, but in the whole 
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range of fictitious writing, you will not find anything finer 
than Long Tom and Natty Bumpo. 

Brown is the most unromantic of novelists. He rejects all 
the advantages of costume and scenery, and asks only for the 
naked human heart, and out of its passions, fears and conflic- 
ting interests, he constructs his startling narrations. He nev- 
er covers the coarse surface of life with adroitly disposed dra- 
pery ; everything is in the broad glare of reality ; he gives you 
the christian and surname of his characters, the number of the 
street they live in, and the “ business they follow for a living.” 
The apparatus of his novels, if we may so say, gives him no 
help, but the contrary. He has no great names, each a nucle- 
us to a thousand kindling associations; he does not go back 
to times when the imagination is fettered only by vulgar tra- 
ditions—he asks no foreign and romantic clime. The thrilling 
events we read of happened in our own sober country, in pla- 
ces it may be, that we are perfectly familiar with, but a few 
years ago, and the actors are men who were first introduced to 
us, differ in nothing from any respectable persons of our ac- 
quaintance. There can be no possibility of delusion for an 
instant; there is something so bold in the reality, that we are 
affected at first with an unpleasant feeling of incongruity—we 
are alarmed for the author—we fear he never can work with 
so poor tools. His materials are as imperfect as those of 
West in his first attempts at painting—the tip of a cat’s tail 
for a pencil, and the juice of wild plants for colors. Yet how 
vigorous are his sketches, how intense his conceptions, how his 
portraits stand out from the canvass! He chills our blood 
with a succession of frightful events, ranging as near as possi- 
ble upon the supernatural, without actually being so, and yet 
no vulgar horrors, no raw-head and bloody bones, but the gen- 
uine pity and fear of Aristotle, in his celebrated definition of 
Tragedy. We hear strange noises in broad noon—we are 
dogged by dark shapes in the streets, and the eyes of a fear- 
ful Mystery are upon us everywhere. His stories are wildly 
improbable, and his denouments unsatisfactory, and to the 
professional novel-reader he is as bad as a law-book. He is 
unrivalled in the anatomy of passion and in the disentangle- 
ment of involved motives; and Byron himself could not have 
delineated with more force the convulsive workings of pow- 
erful and guilty minds. He was a melancholy man, and his 
sketches of life have the dark grandeur and dimness of outline 
of one of Martin’s illustrations. He can never be popular— 
he has no tact, no humor, no knowledge of common minds ; 
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he has the iron muscles of strength, but none of the undula- 
ting outline of grace. He has almost no talent, but his works 
are full of the burning life of genius, and are stamped on every 
page with the impress of a powerfully original and reflective 
mind. 


Tue Sea. 


I Love the deep, the boundless sea— 
There’s joy upon its tide, 

And oh! my heart beats thrillingly 
As o’er its waves I glide. 

I do not love to stay on land— 
*Tis weariness to me; 

Its scenes are dull and spiritless— 
Give me the deep blue sea. 


Give me the deep blue sea, for there 
I feel myself at home ; 

I love to watch the breaking wave, 
There’s beauty in its foam. 

And there is music on the deep 
That’s heard not on the shore— 

The waves ring out with harmony 
As they go vaulting o’er— 


As they go vaulting o’er and o’er, 
And throw on high their spray, 
Leaping along so joyously, 
Like children at their play! 
Ofitimes ve bent me o’er the rail, 
As dashed the ship along, 
And felt a tempting wish to leap 
Amid the joyous throng— 


Amid the joyous throng that seemed 
So full of living glee, 
And almost sighed that I was not 
A dweller of the sea : 
And, feeling thus, my prayer has been 
Oft breathed upon its wave, & 
That far beneath its glassy depths 
Should be my unmarked grave! C. P. 1. 
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Nuem.......No. III. 


Dicere magnas nugas magno conatu.” "TERENT. 


Wuar an admirable old poet is Cowley! Blessings on the 
head of that fair friend of mine who lent me those antique 
volumes that lie before me, bearing his name in black and 
red letters upon the title-page ! The very book is a curiosity. 
It was printed in London in 1710, and is filled with most 
magnificent specimens of what engraving was in the early 
part of the last century. “ The Eleventh Edition, adorned 
with Cuts, says the title, and doubtless it was a wonderful 
book in its day. It contains all the works of this celebrated 
poet, and is published from the original copies. Prefixed to 
these is a brief account of his life and writings, written by 
one of his friends, from which I extract the following inter- 
esting passage :— 

“Tlis Body was attended to Westminster Abbey by a great Number of 
Persons of the most eminent Quality, and followed with the Praises of all 
good and learned Men. It lyes near the Ashes of Chaucer and Spencer, 
the two most famous English Poets of former Times. But whoever 
would do him Right, should not only equal him to the principal ancient 
Writers of our own Nation, but should also rank his name amongst the 
Authors of the true Antiquity, the best of the Greeks and Romans. In 
that Place there isa Monument designed for him by my Lord Duke of 
Buckingham, in 'Testimony of his Affection; and the King himself was 
pleased to bestow upon him the best Epitaph, when, upon the News of 


his Death, his Majesty declared, That Mr. Cowley had not left a better 
Man behind him in England.” 


Cowley thus quaintly describes the voice of Posthumous 
Fame 


“Yet I must add—what Sound is’t strikes mine Ear ? 
Sure [ Fame’s Trumpet hear. 
It sounds like the last Trumpet—for it can 
Raise up the buried Man.” 


{ wish I could copy a portrait of Sir Anthony Vandyke, 
which is among the “ cuts” with which this curious old vol- 
ume is “adorned.” My readers would thus have a rare speci- 


-men of engraving from the burin of “M. V. Gucht, sculp.” 


who was doubtless the Charles Heath of his day. It repre- 
sents the celebrated painter as in a reverie apparently, half 
resting on his elbow, the fore-finger of the hand that leans 


playing with the points of his surcoat, and the little finger 


ornamented with a stone seal-ring, covering almost the whole 
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of the lower joints. I cannot say my respect for the memory 
and genius of this wonderful artist, is much increased by the 
personal and physiognomical view of him which Mun. Von 
Gucht has handed to posterity. This elaborate ‘ cut,” pur- 
porting to be a portraiture of the form and feature of Van- 
dyke, would pass tolerably as a representation of a Yorkshire 
yeoman, or a Cornwall miner. 

The following verse, commencing a poem upon the death 
of this celebrated painter, contains a beautiful idea :-— 


“ Vandyke is dead. But what bold Muse shall dare, 
(Though Poets in that word with Painters share,) 
'T’ express her Sadness? Poesie must become 
An Act, like Painting then—an Act that’s dumb.” 


There is much philosophy, and much common sense in the 
following lines, which I copy from another part of the same 
volume :— 

“Friendship is less apparent when too nigh, 
Like Objects when they touch the [ye ; 
Less meritorious then is Love— 
For when we Friends together see 
So much, so much both one do prove, 
That their Love then seems but Sel/-Love to be.” 


It was Cowley who asked— 


* What shall I do to be forever known, 
And make the 4ge to come mine own?” 


And it was he who called’ “ Books my best Friends.” And 
his description of Hope, as an 


* Empty Cloud, which th’ Eye deceives 
With Shapes that our own Fancy gives— 
A Cloud which gilt and painted now appears, 
But must drop presently in Tears,” 


is truly beautiful. 
And again :— 


“ Hope, thou bold Taster of Delight, | 
Who, whilst thou shouldst but taste, devourst it quite !” 


The following epigram is from the pen of the same bard. 


2 Was written on viewing a badly painted picture of Prome- 
theus. 


“Tow wretched does Prometheus’ State appear, 
Whilst he his second Misery suffers here ! 
Draw him no more, lest, as he tortured stands, 
He blame great Jove’s less than the Painter’s hands. 
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It would the Vulture’s Cruelty outgo, 

If once again his Liver thus should grow. 

Pity him, Jove! and his bold Theft allow ; 

The Flames he once stole from Thee, grant him now !” 


I think this must have checked the aspirations of the pseudo- 


artist effectually. 


Who is it that has these lines? They run strangely in my 
head, and will not out of my mind until I discover their ori- 
gin. I am sure they were written, for I am sure I have copied 
them a thousand times; and from a responsible source :— 


“ They tell me that white is a heavenly hue,— 
It may be so—but the sky is blue.” 


“ Flattery is the rich coat’s moth.” Phineas Fletcher. 
“ Man, thou pendulum, betwixt a smile and tear!” Byron. 


A GamBLeR, 


“On commerce par étre dupe, 
On finit par étre fripon.” French Proverb. 


I believe that Mr. Hubert has the right side of the question 
in the following conversation from the novel of ‘ Private 


Life,” although, as Mr. Equipoise would say, “ there is much 


to be said on both sides :”— 


“ ¢ Surely, my dear sir, you do not mean to maintain the monstrous 
paradox of the equality of minds, in their native state,’ said Sir Henry. 


“ ¢ Paradox as it is, it will cost you some trouble to disprove it,’ replied 
Mr. Hubert.” 


Here is a fine thought—I find it among a thousand others, 
hastily noted in my scrap-book, and have forgotten its au- 
thor :— 


“T love to gaze upon the breaking wave—it is the only thing in nature 
that is most beautiful at the moment of its dissolution.” 


And here is another of similar beauty; the source from 
whence I derived which is alike forgotten :— 


“The memory of distant friends is like the mellow rays of the depart- 
ing sun ; it fails tenderly, and yet sadly upon the heart.” 


And yet another :— 


“ The flowers of life are fruitless; most of them wither and leave no 
trace behind; of the remainder, how few yield us any fruit; and of the 
fruit, how little ripens!” 


I have always been much fascinated with Carter’s description 
of the Burns cottage at Dumfries, and of the “bonnie Jean” 
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of the poet, who still survives, and who welcomes strangers, 
coming as pilgrims to the scenes consecrated by the muse of 
the mountain bard, so hospitably and cordially. I find, be- 
sides several others from the same work, the following extract 
among my scraps :— 

“She showed us, with a good deal of apparent satisfaction, an elegant 
set of silver candlesticks and snuffers, which were ‘the gift of a few 
Scots in Sheffield to the widow of Burns.’ The tray bears the followin 
appropriate inscription from the pen of the poet Montgomery :” rFaines] 

“ He passed through life’s tempestuous night, 
A brilliant, northern light ; 
Through years to come he shines from far, 
A fixed, unsetting polar star.” 


How poetical and how true ! 

What a quaint and yet forcible writer was old Taylor! 
Hear how he vituperates the ‘gentle sex.’ I wonder if he 
had a Xantippe for a help-meet, that he speaks so feelingly 
in the following sentence :— 


“These women have tongues as rough as cats’, and bite like an adder. 


All their reproofs are scoldings ; their common intercourse is open con- 
tumely.” Jeremy Taylor. 


I suppose everybody remembers Moore’s celebrated epi- 
gram on Lord Castlereagh. It is so good, however, that I 
cannot help recalling it to the memory of such of my readers 


as may have forgotten it :— 


“ Why is a pump like Viscount Castlereagh ? 
Because it is a slender thing of wood, 
Which up and down its awkward arm doth sway, 
And coolly spout, and spout, and spout away, 
In one weak, washy, everlasting flood.” 


“ I pick up favorite quotations, and store them in my mind as ready armor, 


offensive and defensive, amid the struggles of this turbulent existence.” 
Robert Burns, 


Newburyport. 
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The Apology of Moodiness. 


Tue or Moopiness. 
“Even grief may be plucked up too roughly.” EPIcURUS. 


Ye bid me wander forth again and mingle with the crowd, 
To trifle with the beautiful, and wanton with the proud, 
Ye bid me chase my gloominess and wear a pleasant air, 
And list to merry music, and pay homage to the fair. 


Alas! my heart is desolate—I may not while away 

The hours and their tediousness by merriment and play ; 
I cannot bear the noisy mirth and folly of the crowd, — 
The sunshine of the beautiful, the splendor of the proud. 


Oh! who can wear a pleasant air when all within is gloom ? 
*T would be like merry sunlight on the surface of a tomb. 
Though meltingly upon my heart soft beauty’s harp-notes fall, 
They wake no chord of happiness responsive to the call. 


My heart was once all tenderncss—ye know its story well— 
And did ye not—it is not mine its bitterness to tell ; 

Ye know with what reluctancy I flung each vision by, 

As bright day-dreams and fancied joys were fading from my eye. 


I won the wreath of honor—but it clasped around my brow 
A coronal of venomed leaves—the language of a vow ; 

A vow of passion breathed to me was nestling at my heart, 
With the poison of a serpent and the keenness of a dart. 


I won the wreath of honor—the diadem of fame, 

But Heaven knows, I found its joy a mockery—a name ; 
There was a well of bitterness that poisoned every stream— 
The tenderness of her I loved—was nothing but a dream! 


Ye bid me wander forth again—but little do ye know 

That misery, not happiness, is mine where’er I go. 

Ye bid me seek in pleasure’s path for joyousness and glee— 
Life has a smile for many, but she wears a frown for me. 


When love is twined akcut the heart with firm and rooted clasp, 
And withers there, the heart fades too within Love’s dying grasp. 
Then press me not to wander forth in search of peace and glee ; 


Life has its joys and roses, but they blossom not for me. 
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Tue Epiror’s Tasur. 


Ir is difficult to stand at the conflux of two years without 
a glance backward. ‘The month is named from this common 
feeling. 'The two-faced Janus looks before and behind, and 
in indulging the genius temporis, we hope the fitness of our 
design will be an offset to its proseness. | 

It is an old Dutch custom which probably sprang from the 
same natural retrospection, to call and exchange good wishes 
on the first day in the year, not only with present friends, but 
those between whom and the visitor there had been any coldness 
or misunderstanding. Itis a custom worthy the Age of Saturn. 
He who can sit down by his fire on the last night of the year, 
and look back as he must on the track of his personal feelings, 
and remember the offence he has given and taken—both per- 
haps unforgiven—and not wish, in his calm blood and ebbing 
resentment, that his enemy were there to sit down with him 
and exchange pleasant regrets, and renew the old and familiar 
intercourse, must step on the threshold of the new year with 
little hope and less prospect of coming happiness. And it is 
not the express difierences we have had with our friends and 
neighbors—not the most aggravated provocations, which come 
up the thickest and are the most difficult to forgive. It is the 
cold look, the inattentive courtesy, the forgotten respect, the 
slighted opportunity of kindness, the doubtful and unresenta- 
ble injury—the thousand touches which our pride and self-in- 
terest get in the unavoidable hurry and press of the thronging 
world. These fester when a deep wound heals. It isnot less 
a magnanimous duty, still, to array them all at the year’s close 
and calmly dismiss them. And it is no less a pleasure than 
the forgiving a great wrong—for they cumber sadly the timid 


feet of Content, and starting up namelessly in the heart at the 


call of its perpetual associations, trouble its peace continually. 
Why should not the affections be reckoned with like duties ? 
Why should they not waste and become disordered, like them, 
if not watchfully overlooked? Once a year, at least, we should 
enquire whom and how much we love and hate, and whether 
these more responsible treasures than gold and silver, are fitly 
lavished or withheld. The dutiful affections most of all, need 
careful vigilance. They are deeply rooted, and we feel se- 
cure of them, for they were planted by nature. But in the 
busy forgetfulness of care or pleasure, they are often suffered 
to be overgrown and slighted. An assiduous natural affection 
is as rare as a perfect chrysolite. And it is as precious—for what 
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on earth sinks so deeply into the heart, as the ready, delicate, 
anticipating love of a son or a brother. It would be a well 
spent hour between two years that should be devoted to dis- 
passionate reckoning with the daily and familiar feelings. The 
passions will take care of their own, for though called gener- 
ous and warm, they exact too nice a return not to enlist the 
most wakeful selfishness in their service. But of these silent- 
working and accustomed ministers to our love within us, we 
are often far too secure. ‘They and all our preferences and 
aversions should be jealously kept upright and free from un- 
worthy mixture, and if there is a time of all others fittest for 
the recurrence of such vigilance, it is this. 

The custom of presenting gifts at this season springs from 
the same natural feeling. There is a warmth of heart belong- 
ing to the season itself which is universal, and this is one of 
its promptings. How could the year be better begun than by 
adding a new link to friendship. ‘To children particularly the 
new year’s holidays are sources of the most benevolent and 
genial feelings. Nothing is so cheaply bought as the love of 
a child, and few things are so delightful. An inconsiderable 
gift pleasantly presented gives you a lasting place in the mem- 
ory of a human being in one of its most beautiful stages. And 
this reminds us to say a word upon children’s books. We have 
had occasion to look over them in the month past, and we have 
received much real pleasure from the occupation. 

First by a great distance is the Girl’s Own Book, by Mrs. 
Child. It is beautifully printed, and the whole style of it pe- 
culiar and tasteful. Messrs. Carter & Hendee have outstrip- 
ped all other American publishers, and get up their works with 
a taste and neatness that adds great value to their press. The 
little book before us is quite a monument of the author’s in- 
dustry and aptness forthe task. It is a melange of everything 
amusing and instructive to children, containing, besides games 
innumerable, and secrets of all descriptions for drawing-room 
occupation, some delightfully naive, daintily turned verses by 
Mrs. Wells, anda Fairy Tale by Mrs. Child, which shall speak 
for itself. She certainly has a faculty of her own for this kind 
of composition :— 


“Tn ancient times two little princesses lived in Scotland, one of whom 
was extremely beautiful, the other dwarfish, dark colored, and deformed. 
One was named Rose, and the other Marion. The sisters did not live 
happily together. Marion hated Rose, because she was handsome, and 
everybody praised her. She scowled, and her face absolutely grew black, 
when anybody asked her how her pretty little sister Rose did; and once 
she was so wicked as to cut off all her glossy, golden hair, and throw it 
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into the fire. Poor Rose cried bitterly about it; but she did not scold, or 
strike her sister ; for she was an amiable, gentle little being as ever lived. 
No wonder all the family and all the neighborhood disliked Marion—and 
no wonder her face grew uglier and uglier, every day. ‘The Scotch used 
to be a very superstitious people ; and they believed the infant Rose had. 
been blessed by the fairies, to whom she owed her extraordinary beauty 
and exceeding goodness. 

“Not far from the Castle where the princesses resided, was a deep grot- 
to, said to lead to the Palace of Beauty; where the Queen of the Fairies 
held her court. Some said Rose jad fallen asleep there one day, when 
she had grown tired of chasing a butterfly, and that the Queen had dip- 
ped her in an immortal fountain, from which she had risen with the beauty 
of an angel.* Marion often asked questions about this story; but Rose 
always replied that she had been forbidden tospeak of it. Whenshesaw 
any uncommonly brilliant bird, or butterfly, she would sometimes exclaim, 
‘Oh how much that looks like fairy-land!’?’ But when asked what she 
knew about fairy-land, she blushed, and would not answer. 

“ Marion thought a great deal about this. ‘Why cannot I go to the 
Palace of Beauty ?’ thought she; ‘and why may I not bathe in the Im- 
mortal Fountain !’ 

“One summer’s noon, when all was still, save the faint twittering of 
the birds, and the lazy hum of the insects, Marion entered the deep grotto. 
She sat down on a bank of moss; the air around her was as fragrant as if 
it came from a bed of violets; and with a sound of far-off music dying on 
her ear, she fell into a gentle slumber. When she awoke it was evening; 
and she found herself in a small hall, where opal pillars supported a rain- 
bow-roof, the bright reflection of which rested on crystal walls, and a 
golden floor inlaid with pearls. All around, between the opal pillars, 
stood the tiniest vases of pure alabaster, in which grew a multitude of 
brilliant and fragrant flowers ; some of them, twining around the pillars, 
were lost in the floating rainbow above. The whole of this scene of 
beauty was lighted up by millions of fire-flies, glittering about like wan- 
dering stars. While Marion was wondering at all this, a little figure of 
rare loveliness stood before her; her robe was of green and gold; her 
flowing gossamer mantle was caught up on one shoulder with a pearl, and. 
in her hair was a solitary star composed of five diamonds, each no bigger. 
than a pin’s point. And thus she sung :— 

The Fairy Queen 

Hath rarely seen 

Creature of earthly mould, 
Within her door, 

On pearly floor, 

Inlaid with shining gold. 


Mortal, all thou see’st is fair, 
Quick thy purposes declare! 


As she concluded, the song was taken up, and thrice repeated by a multi- 
tude of soft voices in the distance. It seemed as if birds and insects join- 
ed the chorus—the clear voice of the thrush was distinctly heard; the 
cricket kept time with his tiny cymbal; and ever and anon between the 
pauses, the sound of a distant cascade was heard, whose waters fell in 
music, 

“ All these delightful sounds died away, and the Queen of the Fairies 
Stood patiently awaiting Marion’s answer. Courtesying low, and with a 


PIB on was a superstition that whoever slept on fairy ground was carried away by the 
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trembling voice, the little maiden said, ‘ Will it please your majesty to 
make me as handsome as my sister Rose?’ The Queen smiled: ‘I will 
grant your request,’ she said, ‘if you will promise to fulfil all the condi- 
tions I impose.’ Marion eagerly promised that she would. ‘The In- 
mortal Fountain,’ replied the Queen, ‘is on the top of a high, steep hill; 
at four different places fairies are stationed around it, who guard it with 
their wands ; none can pass them except those who obey my orders. Go 
home now: for one week speak no ungentle word to your sister—at the 
end of that time, come again to the grotto.’ 

‘¢‘ Marion went home light of heart. Rose was in the garden watering 
the flowers; and the first thing Marion observed, was that her sister’s sun- 
ny hair had suddenly grown as long and beautiful as it had ever been. 
The sight made her angry ; and she was just about to snatch the water- 
pot trom her hand with an angry expression ; but she remembered the 
fairy, and passed into the castle in silence. The end of the week arrived, 
and Marion had faithfully kept her promise. Again she went to the grotto. 
The queen was feasting when she entered the hall. The bees brought 
honey-comb and deposited it on the small rose-colored shells, which adorn- 
ed the crystal table; gaudy butterflies floated about the head of the 
Queen, and fanned her with their wings; the cucullo, and the lantern-fly 
stood at her side, to afford her light; a large diamond beetle formed her 
splendid footstool, and when she had supped, a dew-drop, on the petal of 
a violet, was brought for her royal fingers. 

“ When Marion entered, the diamond sparkles on the wings of the fai- 
ries faded, as they always did in the presence of anything not perfectly 
good; and in a few moments all the Queen’s attendants vanished away, 
singing as they went, 

The Fairy Queen 

Hath rarely seen 
Creature of earthly mould, 
Within her door, 


On pearly fleor, 
Tnlaid with shining gold. 


‘Mortal! hast thou fulfilled thy promise?’ asked the Queen. ‘TI have,’ 
replied the maiden. ‘Then follow me.’ Marion did as she was directed 
—and away they went, over beds of violets and mignionette. The birds 
warbled above their heads, butterflies cooled the air, and the gurgling of 
many fountains came with a refreshing sound. Presently they came to 
the hill, on the top of which was the Immortal Fountain. Its foot was 
surrounded by a band of fairies clothed in green gossamer, with their 
ivory wands crossed, to bar the ascent. The Queen waved her wand 
over them, and immediately they stretched their thin wings and flew 
away. The hill was steep; and far, far up they went; and the air be- 
came more and more fragrant ; and more and more distinctly they heard 
the sound of the waters falling in music. At length they were stopped 
by a band of fairies clothed in blue, with their silver wands crossed. 
‘Here,’ said the Queen, ‘our journey must end. You ean go no further 
until you shall have fulfilled the orders I shall give you. Go home now ; 
for one month, do by your sister in all respects, as you would wish to have 
her do by you, were you Rose, and she Marion.? Marion promised, and 
departed. She found the task harder than the first had been. She could 
help speaking ; but when Rose asked for any of her playthings, she found 
it difficult to give them gently and affectionately, instead of pushing 
them along; when Rose talked to her she wanted to go away in silence ; 
and when a pocket mirror was found in her sister’s room, broken into 8 
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thousand pieces, she felt sorely tempted to conceal that she did the mis- 
chief. But she was so anxious to be made beautiful, that she did as she 
would be done by. 

“ All the household remarked how Marion had changed. ‘I love her 
dearly, said Rose, ‘she is good and amiable.’ ‘So do I,’ and ‘So do ay 
said a dozen voices. Marion blushed, and her eye sparkled with pleas- 
ure. ‘How pleasant it is to be loved,’ thought she. 

“ At the end of the month, she went to the grotto. The fairies in blue 
lowered their silver wands, and flew away. They travelled on—the path 
grew steeper and steeper; but the fragrance of the atmosphere was re- 
doubled ; and more distinctly came the sound of the waters falling in mu- 
sic. Their course was staid by a troop of fairies in rainbow robes and 
silver wands tipped with gold. In face and form, they were far more 
beautiful than anything Marion had yet seen. ‘Here we must pause,’ 
said the Queen ; this boundary you cannot yet pass.’ ‘Why not?’ asked 
the impatient Marion. ‘ Because those must be very pure, who pass the 
rainbow fairies,’ replied the Queen. ‘Am I not very pure ?’ said Mari- 
on: ‘all the folks atthe Castle tell me how good I have grown.’ 

“ ¢ Mortal eyes see only the outside,’ answered the Queen; ‘but those 
who pass the rainbow fairies must be pure in thought as well as in action. 
Return home—for three months never indulge an envious or wicked 
thought. You shall then have a sight of the Immortal Fountain.’ Ma- 
rion was sad at heart ; for she knew how many envious thoughts and 
wrong wishes she had suffered to gain power over her. 

“ At the end of the three months, she again visited the Palace of Beauty. 
The Queen did not smile when she saw her; but in silence led the way 
to the Immortal Fountain. The Green Fairies and the Blue Fairies flew 
away, as they approached; but the Rainbow Fairies bowed low to the 
Queen, and kept their gold-tipped wands firmly crossed. Marion saw 
that the silver specks on their wings grew dim; and she burst into tears. 
‘I knew,’ said the Queen, ‘that you could not pass this boundary. Envy 
has been in your heart, and you have not driven it away. Your sister has 
been ill; and in your heart you wished that she might die, or rise from 
the bed of sickness deprived of her beauty. But be not discouraged ; 
you have been several years indulging wrong feelings; and you must not 
wonder that it takes many years to drive them away.’ 

“Marion was sad as she wended her way homeward. When Rose 
asked her what was the matter, she told her that she wanted to be ve 
good, but she could not. ‘ When I want to be good, I read my Bible and 
pray,’ said Rose ; ‘and I find God helps me to be good.’ Then Marion 
prayed that God would help her to be pure in thought; and when wick- 
ed feelings rose in her heart she read her Bible, and they went away. 

“When she again visited the Palace of Beauty, the Queen smiled, and 
touched her playfully with her wand, then led the way to the Immortal 
Fountain. The silver specks on the wings of the Rainbow Fairies shone 
bright, as she approached them, and they lowered their wands, and sung, 
as they flew away— | 


Mortal, pass on, 

Till the goal is won,— 
For such I ween 

Is the will of our queen— 
Pass on! Pass on! 


“And now every footstep was on. flowers, that yielded beneath their 
feet, as if their pathway had been upon a cloud. The delicious fragrance 
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could almost be felt, yet it did not oppress the senses with its heaviness ; 
and loud, clear and liquid, came the sound of the waters as they fell in 
music. And now the cascade is seen leaping and sparkling over crys- 
tal rocks—a rainbow arch rests above it, like a perpetual halo; the spray 
falls in pearls, and forms fantastic foliage about the margin of the fountain. 
It has touched the webs woven among the grass, and they have become 
pearl-embroidered cloaks for the Fairy Queen. Deep and silent, below 
the foam, is the Immortal Fountain! Its amber colored waves flow over 
a golden bed; and as the fairies bathe in it, the diamonds in their hair 
glance like sunbeams on the waters. 
“ ¢Qh let me bathe in the Fountain!’ cried Marion, clasping her hands 
in delight. ‘Not yet, said the Queen. ‘ Behold the Purple Fairies with 
olden wands that guard its brink!’ Marion looked, and saw beings far 
ovelier than any her eye had ever rested on. ‘ You cannot pass them yet,’ 
said the Queen. Go home—For one year drive away all evil feelings, not 
for the sake of bathing in the fountain, but because goodness is lovely and 
desirable for its ownsake. Purify the inward motive, and your work is 
‘done.’ 
“ This was the hardest task of all. For she had been willing to be 
ood, not because it was right to be good, but because she had wished to 
be beautiful. Three times she sought the grotto, and three times she left 
it in tears; for the golden specks grew dim at her approach, and the gol- 
den wands were still crossed, to shut her from the Immortal Fountain. 
The fourth time she prevailed. The Purple Fairies lowered their wands, 
singing, 
Thou hast scaled the mountain, 
Go bathe in the fountain, 
Rise fair to the sight 


As an angel of light,— 
Go bathe in the fountain! 


“Marion was about to plunge in; but the Queen touched her, saying, 
* Look into the mirror of the waters. Art thou not already as beautiful as 
heart can wish?’ 

* Marion looked at herself, and she saw that her eye sparkled with new 
lustre, that a bright color shone through her cheeks, and dimples played 
sweetly about her mouth. ‘I have not touched the Immortal Fountain,’ 
said she, turning in surprise to the Queen. ‘True,’ replied the Queen; 
‘* but its waters have been within your soul. Know that a pure heart and 
clean conscience are the only Immortal Fountain of Beauty.’ 

“When Marion returned, Rose clasped her to her bosom, and kissed 
her fervently. ‘I know all,’ said she; ‘though I have not asked you a 
question. have been in Fairy-land, disguised as a bird, and I have 
‘watched all your steps. When you first went to the grotto, I begged the 
Queen to grant your wish.’ 

“Ever after that, the sisters lived lovingly together. It was the remark 
of every one, ‘How handsome Marion has grown. The ugly scowl has 
departed from her face ; and the light of her eye is so mild and pleas- 


ant, and her mouth looks so smiling and good-natured, that to my taste, I 
declare, she is as handsome as Rose.’ ” 


Mr. Pierpont has compiled a more unpretending book for 
boys, of which the papers all speak highly. There are several 
original pieces in it of uncommon sweetness, probably by the 
compiler. “ Honestus Woodman” is in the best style of 
poetical fable. 
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The purest and best poetry for children is written by Mrs. 
Anna Maria Wells, whose new book lies by us at this moment. 
We have always been an admirer of the chastened, unaf- 
fected, natural vein of this lady’s genius. We consider her 
an invaluable possession to the mothers of our country ; and 
it is pleasant to know that her delightful book sells rapidly. 
We should say a great deal upon the particular merits of the. 
different productions on its pages, but a criticism, in a hand~ 
writing we remember very gratefully, has just been handed in, 
and we substitute it, as saying all that we could say, and say- 
ing it better :-— 

“In its red binding this book looks quite a literary ruby— 
certainly not an inappropriate appearance for the soft and 
pure lustre which shines within. It contains thirty or forty 
different pieces, and much variety of versification, yet there is 
something of uniformity in the strain and tenor of the poetry. 
The staple of the whole is description and meditation—de- 
scription of quiet home scenery, sweetly and feelingly wrought 
out—and meditation overshaded by tenderness, and exalted 
by devotion—but all terminating in soothing and even cheer- 
ful views of the condition and prospects of mortality. Why 
poetry which takes for its subjects the gentle and tender 
affections, the kindly feelings of humanity, the good, the hap- 
pier parts of our nature, should not be considered of the 
highest kind, we profess ourselves somewhat at a loss to ex- 
plain ; and certainly are ourselves often in a mood to think 
that it is so, and to believe that the more tremendous agita- 
tions of the breast to which the art has so often been made 
subservient, have attracted more admiration, and engrossed 
more talent than ought in justice to be assigned to them. 
The real lovers of poetry, we suspect, will generally incline 
their ears to its softer and more winning strains; nor can we 
believe it was for them that its more tumultuous measures 
were invented. The poetical temperament is intrinsically 
dreamy and contemplative. Wrath, and scorn, and misan- 
thropy are scarcely among its natural elements. It has but 
little legitimate affinity with horror and agony, and none at 
all with aversion and disgust; and though there may be strong 
and gloomy spirits who really enjoy the stormy trouble of the 
elements, yet the greater and better part of the lovers of 
poetry will always be happy to escape to milder and more 
temperate regions, and pursue their meditations among en- 
chantments of a more engaging character, and forms of a 
gentler aspect. 
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To all such we cheerfully recommend this volume of Mrs. 
Wells. It is evidently the work of a woman of a fine and 
cultivated mind—of a woman who prefers following out the 
suggestions of her own mild and contemplative spirit, to 
counterfeiting the raptures of more vehement natures, and 
thinks it better to work up the genuine, though less splendid 
materials of her actual observation and experience, than to 
distract herself and her readers with more ambitious and less 
manageable imaginations. Her thoughts and reflections ac- 
cordingly have not only the merit of truth and consistency, 
but bear the distinct impress of individual character—and of 
a character with which no reader can thus become acquainted 
without loving and wishing to share in its virtues. The lite- 
rary merits of the work are akin to its moral beauties; and 
the diction is as soft, elegant and simple as the sentiments 
are generous and true. 

We open the volume for a few specimens. The following 
is recommended throughout by a truth of feeling, and an un- 
studied earnestness of manner, that wins both upon the atten- 
tion and the heart :— 


THE WHITE HARE. 


It was the Sabbath eve—we went, 

My Geraldine and I, intent 

The twilight hour to pass, 

Where we might hear the water flow, 
And scent the freighted winds that blow 
Athwart the vernal grass. 


In darker grandeur,—as the day 
Stole scarce perceptibly away,— 
The purple mountain stood, 
Wearing the young moon as a crest: 
The sun, half sunk in the far west, 
Seemed mingling with the flood. 


The cooling dews their balm distilled ; 
A holy joy our bosoms thrilled ; 

Our thoughts were free as air ; 

And, by one impulse moved, did we 
Together pour instinctively, 

Our songs of gladness there. 


The greenwood waved its shade hard by, 
While thus we wove our harmony : 
Lured by the mystic strain, 

A snow-white hare, that long had been 
et from forth her covert green, 
Came bounding o’er the plain. 
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Her beauty, ’twas a joy to note,— 
The pureness of her downy coat,— 
Her wild, but gentle eye— 

The pleasure that, despite her fear, 
Had led the timid thing so near 

To list our minstrelsy ! 


All motionless, with head inclined, 
She stood, as if her heart divined 
The impulses of ours,— 

Till the last note had died—and then 
Turned half reluctantly again, 

Back to her greenwood bowers. 


‘Once more the magic sounds we tried— 
Again the hare was seen to glide 

From out her sylvan shade ; 

Again—as joy had given her wings, 
Fleet as a bird she forward springs 
Along the dewy glade. 


Go happy thing! disport at will,— 
Take thy delight o’er vale and hill, 
Or rest in leafy bower :— 

The harrier may beset thy way, 
The cruel snare thy feet betray ;— 
Enjoy thy little hour! 


We know not and we ne’er may know, 
The hidden springs of joy and wo, 
That deep within do lie. 

The silent workings of thy heart 

Do almost seem to have a part 

With our humanity! 


The ‘Tamed Eagle’ is at once simple and powerful :— 


He sat upon his humble perch, nor flew 
As I came nigh ;— | 
But when I nearer drew 

Looked, as I fancied, with reproachful eye 
And sadly too :— 


And something spoke his native pride untamed 
Despite his wo ; 
Which, when I marked—ashamed 

To see a noble creature brought so low— 
My heart exclaimed,— 


Where is the fire that lit thy fearless eye, 
Child of the storm, 
When from thy home on high, 

Yon craggy-breasted rock, I saw thy form 


Cleaving the sky ?— 
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I grieve to see thy dauntless spirit tamed, 
Gone out the light 
That in thine eye-ball flamed, 

When, to the mid-day sun, thy steady flight 
Was proudly aimed !— 


Like a young dove forsaken, is the look 
Of thy sad eye,— 
Who in some lonely nook, 

Mourns on the willow bough her destiny 
Beside the brook. 


Oh, let me not insult thy fallen dignity, 
Thou monarch bird,— 
Gazing with vulgar eye 

Upon thy ruin ;—for my heart is stirred 
To hear thy cry! 


Yet something sterner in thy downward gaze, 
Doth seem to lower, 
And deep disdain betrays, 

As if thou cursed man’s poorly acted power 
And scorned his praise. 


The Ruins of Pestum, as they are generally, but somewhat 
improperly called, consist of three vast and massive Temples, 
of the most rich and magnificent architecture, which are not 
ruined at all, but as entire as on the day they were built, 
while there is not a vestige left of the city to which they be- 
longed. They stand in a desert and uninhabited plain, which 
stretches for many miles from the sea to the mountains—and 
after the subversion of the Roman greatness had fallen into 
such complete oblivion, that for nearly nine hundred years 
they had never been visited or heard of by any intelligent per- 
son, till they were accidently discovered about the middle of 
the last century. ‘The whole district in which they are situ- 
ated, though once the most fertile and flourishing of the 
Tyrhene shore, has been almost completely depopulated by 
the Malaria, and is in every sense of the word a vast and 
dreary desert. The lines of Mrs. Wells do not seem to us 
properly descriptive of a scene so strange and mournful. 

Our limits will allow us to quote but one piece more. It 
illustrates very sweetly that law of playfulness which governs 
the youth of all created animals, and which is not the result 
of health and strength, but the exulting spirit of mere life in 
the newly born—an elementary joyousness which requires no 
aid from without, which is not excited in them, but is a part 
ofthem. The child, in proof of its being, might well say, in 
the spirit of the philosopher—‘I rejoice, therefore, I am.’ 
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Gray morning o’er the mountain peers ; 
To heaven the stars are gliding back, 
Ere yet the ‘ prying eye of day’ 

Shall mark their noiseless track, 
There’s not a sound in doors or out; 
The very birds are yet asleep ; 

The field flowers open silently ;. 

The breeze just whispers and goes by ; 
And mountain buds, that steep 

Their perfume in the dews of night, 
Lie coldly in the lingering light. 


A shout !—The spell is broken up— 
The cottage echoes with the sound— 
The voice of glad surprise and mirth,— 
*Tis heard by all around : 

The frolic voice of childhood free! 
My own delighted laughing boy! 
Just waking with the new-born day, 
The voice of rapture must have way, 
His heart is full with joy ; 

And on his lone couch as he lies, 

He sings to tell his ecstasies ! 


He sings aloud—a medley mass 

Of nursery rhyme and infant lore,— 
No matter what the glorious theme, 
He sings it o’er and o’er; 

He recks not, he, of such as may 
These clamorous sounds annoy, 
Who, half awakened, catch the strain, 
And murmuring turn to rest again ; 
He thinks of nought but joy: 

Of grief and pain his heart is free, 
And earth and sky are fair to see! 


Who would not be a little child, 
Ere yet the shade of earthly care 
Hath fallen upon his happy heart, 
And chased the sunshine there ? 
With wisdom’s light, with fancy’s fire, 
Hereafter let thy bosom glow ; 

But holy childhood’s blessed smile, 
Oh let it linger yet a while 

Upon thy cherub brow! 

Shout on, my boy! yet undefiled, 
Pour out thy happy heart, my child! 


Undoubtedly Mrs. Wells’s poetical powers would have held 
a higher station had they taken a wider range; but altogether 
her volume is a very interesting one, and adds another to the 
obligations which our literature owes to female industry and 
talent. Jt may indeed appear strange that we should be 
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pleased with the ‘ Juvenile Sketches ’—strains which appear 
suited only to the ears of children—but the heart, if well 
managed, does not soon grow old; and we hope always to be 
young enough to dwell with delight on such verses as Mrs. 
Wells’s, and to feel a very lively interest in their multiplication 
and success.” 


We had marked different pieces for extracts ourself, but we 
are willing to prefer the taste of our correspondent—with one 
addition. The last piece in the book is so natural and fresh 


an instance of playfulness, that we cannot pass it over. “Lucy 
Lee” and the “ Pastoral of the Owl and the Swallow” also 
struck us pleasantly, but we have room for this only :— 


*Tis just as clear as stars by night, 

Our Willy is a roguish wight: 

At times, all innocence untaught 

He seems; and then, such gleams of thought 
Come breaking forth, as well he knew 
His power, and how to use it too. 

His spirit is a lark, that sings 

And soars with never tiring wings ; 

And when he shakes his locks of gold 
And smiles, ’twould make a heart, as cold 
As winter, warm again to see 

The beauty of his childish glee. 


Ho ho—what now, mischievous elf? 
Where has the urchin hid himself? 

The white snow lies on every side ; 

A bird could scarce find where to hide ; 
That bank ?>—’tis nearly two feet deep; 
But hands and knees were made to creep. 
Yes, he is there ; and with a shout, 

Now from his hiding place leaps out. 
Away he scampers, down the glen— 
And now is at my side again. 


His cap—the cap his mother made, 

Warm ears to guard, bright eyes to shade,— 
His tartan cap of brilliant hue, 

Rich green and scarlet, striped with blue— 
*Tis gone—the nipping winter air 

{s all among his glittering hair. 

‘'The truth now—didst not throw it by ?’ 
‘I see ’tis so:—thou didst—and why ?’ 
The silken lash is gemmed with tears, 

The radiant smile but half appears ;— 
‘Mother, I threw it by—because ’— 

The culprit makes a dubious pause— 

* Because, the snow-bank where I lay 

Told me to throw my cap away!’ 
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A sepuctive looking volume called the “Scrap Table,” is 
just published from the press of Carter & Hendee. Itis a 
collection of quiet tales, told in a gentlemanly and natural 
way, and just such a book as a man of rather indolent leisure 
might write every year without puckering the blood unbe- 
comingly into his forehead. You would know the author 
admired Washington Irving, and had a well-bred taste for 
antiquities, and was a pretty scholar, anywhere this side of 
Fluxions and Aquinas Scotus. We like this kind of book for 
our own reading—just as we prefer threading gingerly through 
a dance, to rushing over our partner in a demi-volte. There 
is no philosophy disturbed by it. ‘The tenor of the narrative 
is so even that we scarce know how to extract—but here is a 
description :— 


“Some years before the time of the American Revolution, between 
Little Prince and Crown streets in Broadway, or as it was called in the 
time of the colonial government, Broadway street, there was a well known 
tavern, located with due reference to the officers who quartered in Fort 
George, and those who resided in the vicinity of the market place. This 
antiquated mansion had been erected in the time of Lord Cornbury, and 
was even then a noted place of resort for the idlers of the garrison, and 
the ruddy faced burghers of the town. 

“The front of the mansion was of gray stone, and contained a few 
irregular windows; some of them were narrow, surmounted with a rude 
arch, and others, particularly those of the dining-room, the very reverse 
in size and construction, extended down to the floor, and served to admit 
the guests from the piazza. From these the North River, destined to 
become at no distant period the grand highway of an immense country, 
was distinctly visible. 

“'T'wo windows reposed upon its antique roof, and made the attic a 
kind of observatory, where the traveller who had arrived too late to enjoy 
the privilege of selecting his apartment, had an opportunity of studying 
the stars, and of arranging in figures best suited to his fancy, those which 
were shining through its little compartments. 

“'The principle entrance to the house was wide and spacious; so much 
so, as once to have admitted the aforesaid Lord Cornbury and his favor- 
ite steed, when in a frolic he rode into the tap-room and demanded a 
stirrup-cup from the astonished host. The tap, contrary to the modern 
plan, was on the same enlarged scale; and if one horse could have passed 
through its door, a whole stud could have been comfortable within side. 
The bar was shining with the golden hues of the French distillers, and 
the mellow tints of ripened Madeira, nicely corked up, like the wits of 
Astolpho with due regard to their strength or value, and only waiting to 
be set loose by the hand of adventurous friendship. About the walls of 
the room were disposed the little boxes of our modern Restaurateurs, 
screened at pleasure from the eye of curiosity by green silk curtains. One 
might have almost fancied himself ina London tavern, when at the sound 
of a little bell, a substantial chop, with a glass of sparkling ale, answered 
the call of the guest. On the high old fashionable mantlepiece, stood the 
clock, and on either side, a brilliant row of shining tankards, slyly insinu- 
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ting, as mine host would have it, how they helped ‘old time to pass.’ 
The dining-room was a pleasant airy apartment ; its floor covered with a 
rarity, an E:nglish carpet ; and its walls were hung with sundry paintings 
in oil, by Dutch masters, whose names have not come down to us. A fa- 
mous piece of Dutch furniture, well known as a Koss, of beautiful black 
walnut wood, standing upon ebony balls, occupied the side opposite the 
fire-place, and an immense pier glass, in a mahogany frame, the space be- 
tween the windows.” 


Tue name of “ Barry Cornwall” is probably more familiar 
to our readers than his poetry. Among the authors included 
in the Paris editions of the Poets just out, he is one of the 
very pleasantest, and we shall give one of his Dramatic 
Sketches nearly whole, in the confidence that we are not 
wasting room. A short biography precedes his works, from 
which we extract first a passage or two :-— 


“Bryan Waller Proctor was born in London, and is of a respectable 
family in the northern part of England. He received the first rudiments 
of his education at Ealing, a village near London, and was removed from 
thence to Harrow Grammar School, where he remained four years, and 
numbered among his school-fellows Lord Byron, Mr. Peel, the minister 
for the home department, and several individuals who subsequently be- 
came noted in the world. 

“The models on which Barry Cornwall has founded his poetic style 
may be found among the older lyric and dramatic poets of England. Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Webster, Decker, Marlow, and Massinger, among our 
writers on the drama, and Milton in the epic walk, he seems to have read 
with more than common care, and to have studied some portions of their 
works so closely as to have imitated them unconsciously, as may be ob- 
served in his printed works. Instature Proctor is below the middle height 
rather than above. His physiognomy is mild, and displays with that se- 
dateness and melancholy cast which is observable in his poetry, the indi- 
cations of kindness of heart and an amiable, although somewhat of a fee- 
ble rather than a masculine character. He is married recently, and much 
of his time is necessarily occupied with the affairs of business. It is prob- 
ably owing to this that his appearance before the public has been so rare 
of late. A page or two in the ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ or an occa- 
sional contribution to some of the literary annuals, are all, in which, for 
several years, his pen is to be recognized by the public.” 


The “ Broken Heart” is founded upon a Tale of Boccaccio. 
The story is this—Jeronymo was sent from Italy to Paris in 
order to complete his studies. He was detained there two 
years ; his mother being fearful lest he should marry a poor 
and beautiful girl (Sylvestra) with whom he had been brought 
up from his infancy. During his absence his mother con- 
trived to have Sylvestra married. He returned, and after 
wandering about her dwelling, succeeded in getting into her 
chamber, conversed with her, (her husband being asleep,) and 
at last died on the bed beside her. 
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SCENE I. 


A Room. 
JERONYMO, his MoruHer. 


MOTHER. 
Pr’ythee, take comfort, child; why, how you look— 
Speak, dear Jeronymo! 
JERONYMO. 
You have done this ? 
MOTHER. 
*T was for your good. 
JERONYMO. 
Oh! mother, mother; you 
Have broke the fondest heart in Italy. 
My good—what’s that ? Is’t good that I shall die ? 
Is’t good that I shall pine, and waste away, 
And shrink within my natural compass, and 
In melancholy idlesse haunt the nest 
Where my white dove lies guarded-——— 
MOTHER. 
Patience—nay— 
JERONYMO. 
Until I die, good mother? I shall die 
(Mark me, and think my words a 
Before you, day by day.——-My head feels light : 
But then my heart’s gone, so it matters not. 
Sylvestra, sweet Sylvestra! 
MOTHER. 
Name her not. 
Oh! she’s the cause of all our sorrow—all, 
You must not think of her now. 
JERONYMO. 
No! not now? 
MOTHER, 
No; for she’s married. 
JERONYMO, 
Ha, ha, ha! good mother. 
Shame! at your time, to jest. 
MOTHER. 
I told you this 
Before ; she’s married—married. 
JERONYMO. 
Pshaw! I know it: 
Am I not—broken-hearted ? 
MOTHER. 
Oh! sweet heavens, 
Jeronymo. 
JERONYMO. 
Well. 
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MOTHER. 

Why do you talk thus? 
So strangely, dear, to me? My own boy—think 
On me, sweet. 

JERONYMO. 
Surely : for you thought of me, 

Even in absence; therefore I’ll be grateful, 
And do you a good turn, mother, pray, believe’t: 
I'll make you heir of all my father’s lands, 
Chattels, and gold, and floating argosies, 
With not a widow or achild to share ’em with you. 
Here’s gratitude. 


SCENE II. 
Sylvestra’s Chamber. 
Jeronymo, SyLVESTRA. 


JERONYMO. 
So, all is hushed at last. Hist! There she lies, 
Who should have been my own. Sylvestra!—No: 
She sleeps; and from her parted lips there comes 
A fragrance, such as April mornings draw 
From the awakening flowers. There lies her arm, 
Stretched out like marble on the quilted lid, 
And motionless. What if she lives not >——Oh ! 
How beautiful she is! How far beyond 
Those bright creations, which the fabling Greeks 
Placed on their white Olympus. That great queen 
Before whose eye Jove’s starry armies shrank 
‘To darkness, and the wide and billowy seas 
Grew tranquil, was a spotted leper to her ; 
And never in such pure divinity 
Could sway the wanton blood, as she did—Hark ! 
She murmurs like a cradled child. How soft ’tis. 
Sylvestra ! 
SYLVESTRA. 
Ha! who’s there ? 
JERONYMO. 
"Tis I. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Who is it ? 
JERONYMO. 
Must I then speak, and tell my name to you ? 
Sylvestra, fair Sylvestra! know me now: 
ot now ? and is my very voice so changed 
By wretchedness, that you—you know me not? 
Alas! 
SYLVESTRA. 
Begone. I'll wake my husband if 
You tread.a step: begone. 
JERONYMO. 
Jeronymo! 
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SYLVESTRA. 
Ha! speak. 
JERONYMO. 
Jeronymo. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Oh! 
JERONYMO. 
Hide your eyes: 
Aye, hide them, married woman! lest you see 
The wreck of him that loved you. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Not me. 
JERONYMO. 
Yes. 
Loved you like life—like heaven and happiness, 
Loved you and kept your name against his heart 
({ll-boding amulet) till death. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Alas! 
JERONYMO. 
And now I come to bring your wandering thoughts 
Back to their innocent home. Thus, as ’tis said, 
Do spirits quit their leaden urns, to tempt 
Wretches from sin. Some have been seen o’ nights 
To stand and point their rattling finger at 
The red moon as it rose (perhaps to turn 
Man’s thoughts on high.) Some their lean arms have stretched 
"Tween murderers and their victims. Some have Jaughed 
Ghastly, upon—the bed of wantonness, 
And touched the limbs with death. 
SYLVESTRA. 
You will not harm me ? 
JERONYMO. 
Why should I not >—No, no, poor girl! I come not 
To mar your delicate limbs with outrage. I 
Have loved too well for that. Had you but loved— 
SYLVESTRA. 
1 did—I did— 
JERONYMO. 
Away—My brain is well 
(Though late ’twas hot.) You loved ? away, away! 
This to a dying man? 
SYLVESTRA. 
Oh! you will live 
Long, aye and happily ; will wed, perhaps— 
JERONYMO. 
Nay, pr’ythee cease. Sylvestra! you and I 
Were children here some few short springs ago, 
And loved like children: I the elder; you 
The lovliest girl that ever tied her hair 
Across a sunny brow of Italy. 
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I still remember how your delicate foot 
Tripped on the lawn at vintage-time, and how, 
When others asked you, you would only give 
Your hand to me. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Alas! Jeronymo. 
JERONYMO. 
Ay, that’s the name: you had forgot. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Oh! no. 
Can I forget the many hours we’ve spent 
When care had scarce begun to trouble us? 
How were we wont, on Autumn nights, to stray, 
Counting thé clouds that passed across the moon— 
JERONYMO. 
Go on. 
SYLVESTRA. 
And figuring many a shape grotesque : 
Camels and caravans, and mighty beasts, 
Hot prancing steeds, and warriors plumed and helmed, 
All in the blue sky floating. 
JERONYMO. 
What is this ? 
SYLVESTRA. 
I thought you liked to hear of it. 
JERONYMO. 
I do. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Then wherefore look so sadly ? 
JERONYMO. 
Fair Sylvestra, 
Can I do aught to comfort you ? 
SYLVESTRA. 
Away, 
You do forget yourself. 
JERONYMO. 
Notso. Can I 
Do aught to serve you? Speak! my time is short, 
For death has touched me. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Now your’re jesting. 
JERONYMO. 
| Girl! 
Now, I am—dying. Oh! I feel my blood 
Ebb slowly ; and before the morning sun 
Visits your chamber through those trailing vines, 
I shall lie here, here in your chamber, dead. 
Dead, dead, dead, dead! Nay, shrink not. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Pr’ythee go: 
You fright me. 
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JERONYMO. 
Yet I'd not do so, Sylvestra : 
I will but tell you, you have used me harshly 
(That is not much,) and die: nay, fear me not. 
I would not chill, with this decaying touch, 
That bosom where the blue veins wander ’round, 
As if enamored and loth to leave their homes 
Of beauty; nor should this thy white cheek fade 
From fear at me, a poor heart-broken wretch. 


Look at me. Why, the winds sing through my bones, 
And children jeer me; and the boughs that wave 


And whisper loosely in the summer air, 
Shake their green leaves in mockery, as to say, 
“ These are the longer livers.” 
SYLVESTRA. 
How is this ? 
JERONYMO. 
I’ve numbered eighteen summers. Much may lie 
In that short compass; but my days have been 
Not happy. Death was busy with our house 
Early, and nipped the comforts of my home, 
And sickness paled my cheek, and fancies (like 
Bright but delusive stars) came wandering by me. 
There’s one you know of: that—no matter—that 
Drew me from out my way (a perilous guide,) 
And left me sinking. I had gay hopes, too, 
What needs the mention ?>—they are vanished. 
SYLVESTRA. 


T thought—{speak softly, for my husband sleeps,) 
I thought, when you did stay abroad so long, 
And never sent nor asked of me or mine, 
You’d quite forgotten Italy. 

JERONYMO. 

Speak again. 

Was’t so, indeed ? 

SYLVESTRA. 

Indeed, indeed. 


JERONYMO. 
Then be it. 

Yet, what had I done Fortune, that she could 
Abandon me so entirely? Never mind’t: 
Have a good heart, ay ivestin they who hate 
Can kill us, but no more, that’s comfort. Oh! 
The journey is but short, and we can reckon 
On slumbering sweetly with the freshest earth 
Sprinkled about us. There no storms can shake 
Our secure tenement; nor need we fear 
Though cruelty be busy with our fortunes, 
Or scandal with our names. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Alas, alas! 
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JERONYMO. 
Sweet! in the land to come we’ll feed on flowers. 
Droop not, my beautiful child. Oh! we will love 
Then without fear: no mothers there: no gold, 
Nor hate, nor paltry perfidy, none, none. 
We have been doubly cheated. Who'll believe 
A mother could do this? but let it pass: 
Anger suits not the grave. Oh! my own love, 
Too late I see thy gentle constancy : 
I wrote, and wrote, but never heard ; at last, 
Quitting that place of pleasure, home [ came, 
And found you married! Then— 

SYLVESTRA. 

Alas! 


JERONYMO. 
Then I 

Grew moody ; and at times, I fear, my brain 
Was fevered: but [I could not die, Sylvestra, 
And bid you no farewell. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Jeronymo! 

Break not my heart thus: they—they did deceive me. 
They told me that the girls of France were fair, 
And you had scorned your poor and childish love ; 
Threatened, and vowed, cajolled, and then—I married. 

JERONYMO. 

Soft! The night wind sounds 

A funeral dirge for me, sweet. Let me lie 
Upon thy breast; I will not chill’t, my love. 
It is a shrine where Innocence might die: 
Nay, let me lie there once ; for once, Sylvesira. 

SYLVESTRA. 
Pity me! 

JERONYMO. 

So I do. 
SYLVESTRA. 
Then talk not thus; 

Though but a jest, it makes me tremble. 


JERONYMO. 

| Jest ? 
Look in my eye, and mark how true the tale 
I’ve told you.—On its glassy surface lies 
Death, my Sylvestra. It is Nature’s last 
And beautiful effort to bequeath a fire 
To that bright ball on which the spirit sate 
Through life ; and looked out, in its various moods, 
Of gentleness and joy, and love and hope, 
And gained this frail flesh credit in the world. 
It is the channel of the soul: its glance 
Draws and reveals that subtle power, that doth 
Redeem us from our gross mortality. 
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SYLVESTRA. 
Why, now you're cheerful. 

JERONYMO. 

Yes; ’tis thus I’d die. 

SYLVESTRA,. 
Now I must smile. 

JERONYMO. 

Do so, and Ill smile too. 

I do; albeit—ah! now my parting words 
Lie heavy on my tongue ; my lips obey not, 
And—speech—comes difficult from me. While I can, 
Farewell. Sylvestra! where’s your hand ? 

SYLVESTRA. 

Ah! cold. 

JERONYMO. 
’Tis so ; but scorn it not, my own poor girl. 
They’ve used us hardly: bless °emthough. Thou wilt 
Forgive them? One’s a mother, and may feel, 
When that she knows me dead. Some air—more air: 
Where are you ?—I am blind—my hands are numbed ; 
This is a wintry night. So,—cover me. [ Dies. 


Passionate poetry, this; and to our taste exceedingly beauti- 
ful and touching. There are twelve or tliirteen of a similar 
kind in the book, besides much other that is less wrought 
and simple. But the author is a poet to the heart, and his 
book should be upon the sofa of every lover of poetical epicu- 
risms. 


We have a correspondent very much given to that conven- 
lent habit of writing, called the “ fragmentary.” He has 
sent us at this moment a description pretty enough, it is true, 
but without a moral, like a picture without a frame. It is 
malapropos to the season, too, though as he says in his note, 
some men can 


* hold fire in their hands 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus.” 


We print it for the sake of showing how nice handy-work may 
be thrown away :— 


Heat held dominion over land and sea, 
And all things slumbered save the weary sun, 
Who lazily came up his course to run, 

And from the leafy cups quaff eagerly 

The tears Night leaves on every flower and tree ; 
The silly flowers, when his beams had won 
The moisture from their lips, hung, every one, 

Their drooping heads, and slumbered pleasantly, 
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Cradled upon the bosom of the ocean, 

Fanned by the South’s wet wings to gentle motion, 
Slept a green isle, as on itsmother’s breast— 

Like a bright emerald on a plane of glass— 

And a white veil of thin mist woven, was 
Wreathed by its mother o’er it, in its rest. 
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